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THE 


HE following Treatiſe is 
no leſs ſingular for its Sub- 


Author. We ſeldom find 


Perſons employed by Publick Autho- 
rity, to enquite into the Defetts and 
Inconveniences of the Conſtitution of 
a Government, and to confider of 


proper ways how to amend them 


to examine into the Intereſts which 


a State has with its neighbouring 


Princes, and to lay down Rules to 


be obſerv'd in all Treaties with them. 


However, this is what the Republick 


of Venice has, in former times, thought 
fir to do, they having for this end ad- 
dreſs'd themſelves to their great Ora- 
cle of Wiſdom and Prodieves, the re- 


ject, than famous for its 


nowned Father Paul; a Perſon emi- 


nent in the Republick of Learning for 


his many exce!'cnt Writings, but more 


particularly K vn here in England 
AA 1 by 
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by his famous Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent. 5 
He was a Man univerſally learn'd 
in all the Sciences, both Sacred and 
Prophane; but moſt excellently well 
versd in Hiſtory, and the Canon Law. 
He was in ſo great Eſteem in his own 
Country for his vaſt Learning and 
Judgment, that the Republick of Ve- 
nice pitched upon him, as the fitteſt 
Perſon within their Dominions, to 
manage the great Controverſy they 
had, about a hundred Years ago, with 
Pope Paul the Vth, who had put the 
whole Republick under Sentence of 
Excommunication. It was upon this 
occation, that Father Paul was taken 
into the Service of the Republick, 
and made one of their Counſellors s 
of State. He managed the Intereſt 
of the Republick againſt the Court 
of Rome, with ſuch Strength of Rea- 
fon and Argument, that altho' the 
learned'ſt Pens of the Age were ſer 
to work againſt him, yet they were 
never able to confute his Writings. 
So that the Adverſaries of the Repub- 
lick find ing that this Method of an- 
ſwering the Father proved altogether 
unſucceſsful, they reſolved to change 
their Batteries, and to employ other 
Weapons for ſtopping s Mouth. 


And 
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And accordingly, ſoon after the firſt 
Heats about this Affair began to riſe 
to a greater height, the Inquiſitors of 
State received Intelligence from their 


Spies, that there was a Deſign laid 


againſt Father Paul's Life, upon which 
they gave him a Caution to be upon 
his Guard. But the Father, truſting 
to his own Innocence, and thinking 


himſelf in no manner of Danger, 


continued to walk the Streets with 


his uſual Freedom. However, one 


Evening as he was returning to his 
Convent, he was aſſaulted in the 
Streets by five Aſſaſſins, who gave 
him three Wounds with Stilettoes. 
The Republick was ſo concern'd at 
the loſs they were like to ſuſtain by 


Father Paul's Death, that the Senate 


order'd all the moſt eminent Phy fi- 
tians about Venzce to attend him in 
his Cure. And. he having, bY their 
Aſſiſtance, recover'd of his Wo 

the Senate, to prevent any ſuch Dan- 
ger to the Father's Life for the future, 
appointed him a Guard for his Per- 
ſon, and a Houſe near the Palace of 
St. Mark, where he might remain in 
Safety. But the Father being unwil- 
ling to change his courſe of Life, in- 


treated that he might be allowed to 
continue in ti Monaſtery among his 


Brethren, wi n whom he had lived fo 
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comfortably until that time. The Se- 
nate ſeeing the Father ſo earneſt to 
continue in his Monaſtick Life, grant 
ed him his Requeſt. But for the Se- 
curity of his Perſon, they cauſed 

Tome little Addirions to be made to 

his Lodgings in the Convent, that by 
the means of a little Gallery, and a 
Ladder, he might have the Convenien- 


cy of taking Boat at his own Cham- 


bers; and that when it happen d that 


he was to return from the Publick 
Service late at Night, he might paſs 


directly out of his Gondola into his 
own Apartment, without croſſing 
the Streets, or being ſeen by any 


Perſon 


Alfter this Accident happen d to Fa-. 
ther Paul, he continu'd to ſerve the 
Repu blick in the Office of Counſel 
lor of State for the ſpace of ſixteen 


Years, during Which time nothing 


was tranſacted in the State, without 


being firſt imparted to him. And 


the Father's Judgment of things was 
In ſo great Eſteem, that there ſeldom 
| happend any Matter of Conſequence 
in all the Cities under the Juriſdi- 
CTiion of the Republick, wherein he 


was not conſulted; as in Teſta- 
ments, Marriages, Succeſſions, Feoff- 


ments, and even in Pojr is of Honour. 
In all which Matters Father Pau!/'s 


Anſwers 
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Anſwer's were always, regarded as ; O- 
tacles.: :;- -- 

The Republick was ſo fully ſatiſ- 
fied of the Father's Fidelity to the 
Intereſt of his Country, and ſo ſenſi- 
ble of the Advantages which the Pub- 
lick 'reap'd from his Labours, that 


they honour'd him with a Privilege, 
which was never granted to any other 


Counſellor of State, and which but a 
very few. even of the Nobles .them- 


ſelves enjoy. The Senate order'd him 
to have free Acceſs to the Archives 
of the Republick, which is undoubt: 
edly the greateſt Treaſure: of Politi- 


cal Maxims and. Inſtructions that is 


any where extant in the World. For 
here are depoſited the Fundamental 
Laws of the Republick, the Maxims 
of State by. which it is govern'd, all 
its Treaties. of War and Peace, all 


its Alliances withPrinces, and the Re- 
ports which all their "Ambaſſadors 


make, at their Return from their 
Embatſi ies, of the preſent Poſture of 
Affairs in the ſeveral Kingdoms where 
they have reſided. 


Father Paul having got free Ad- 


mittance to the Publick Archives, he, 
by his aſſiduous Application, and with 
the Advantages of a clear and ſolid 


Judgment, ol a . e of 
o Mind, 
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VI | The P F-E FACE. FM 
Mind, and of a moſt prodigious Me- 
mory, ſoon laid up a confiderable 
Stock of Political Learning. And ir 
appearing in his daily Conſultations > 
upon the Publick Affairs, that he was 3 
throughly well acquainted with eve-. 
ry thing relating to the Government 
and Intereſt of the Republick ; the 
Inquifitors of State defired him to 
draw up in Writing his Opinion, as 

to the Meaſures which the Repub- 4 
lick ought to follow, both in its Fo- 
reign and Domeſtick Concerns, in or- 
der to make its Dominion perpetual. 
The Advice which the Father drew 
up, in obedience to the Commands | 
of his Superiors, is what J here pre- 
ſent to the Reader. It was received 
by the Senate of Venice with great 

Applauſe, and carefully depoſited in 
their Archives. If we look into the 

Hiſtory of their Government, we ſhall ö 

find that the Venetians have all along 
cloſely purſued the Meaſures which 
the Father here recommends to them. 
And even at this Day, they ſtill have 
recourſe to this Advice, as to their 
Oracle of State. 

This Treatiſe for -a long time 
lay hid in the Archives of the Re- 
publick, the Senators not being 

is willing it ſhould come into the 

1 Hands of any other Perſons, befides 
4 85 thoſe 
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thoſe who have the chief Manage- 
ment of the Publick Affairs. But in 
proceſs of time, Copies of it began 
to creep abroad in Manuſcript, and 
at laſt it was privately printed ſome 
Years ago. However, the Book is 


{till rare to be met with, and has fal- 


len into the Hands but of a few Per- 
ſons. The Sieur Anelot de la Houſſaie 
who made a diligent Search after a 

the Books that treat of the Govern- 
ment of Venice, and who has tranſla- 
ted into French ſeveral Treatiſes of Fa- 
ther Paul, did never light upon this 


Diſcourſe, which would have been 


of ſingular Uſe to him in his De- 
ſign. It would have given him a 
great inſight into the Government and 
Intereſt of that Republick; and would 


have ſet him right as to ſome Mi- 


ſtakes he is fallen into, in the Account 
he gives of the Intereſt of that Repub- 
lick with other Princes. | 

For whenke comes to ſpeak of the 
Intereſt of the Republick with the 
Pope, he tells us, that the Venerians 
have it for a Maxim, not to keep any 
Penftoners at the Court of Rome, nor 
to concern themſelves in the Election 
of a Pope; that they content them- 


{elves with holding a fair general Cor- 


refpondence with the Popes, by ſend- 
ing them magnificent Embaſſies, and 
: a4. -. receiving 
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receiving their Nephews into the num. 
ber 'of their Nobles. He adds, that 
the Popes, to requite this Civility, 
always include the Vernertzans when 
they make a Promotion of Cardinals 
for the Crowns ; but that the Senate . 
does not care to name their. Subjects ll 
whom they defire to have advanced to 
the Cardinalſhip, for fear-of creating 
| Fealoufies among the Noble Families. 
*Tis true, the Pope ſeldom makes 
a Promotion of Cardinals for the 
Crowns, but ſome Venetian Subject 
is of the number. However, this is 
not paying the fame reſpect to the 
Republick, which the Popes pay to 
the Crown'd Heads. For when the 
Pope makes a Promotion of Cardi- 
nals in favour of the Crowns, he = 3 

gives the Cap to the Subject whom Nl 
the King names; but when he makes ' 
a Venetian Cardinal, the Pope himſelf 
chuſes the Perſon, without any re: 
gard to the Recommendation of the 
Republick. And it is for this reaſon, 
that the Venetian Cardinals have no 
Dependence on the Senate, as the 
Cardinals of other Nations have on 
their Sovereigns, who procured them 
the Cardinal's Cap. It is upon this 
account, that the Republick of Ve- 
nice has no Faction in the Conclave, 
as the Emperor, and the Kings of 

ER, France 
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France and Spain have. The Venetian 
Cardinals, as ſoon as they are promo- 
ted, lift, themſelves either into the Fa- 
&ion of the Pope who created them, 
ar into ſome other Faction, according 
as their Intereſt or Inclination leads 
them. They are ſo far from having 
any Dependence on the Senate of Ve- 
nice, that the Ambaſſadors of the Re- 


publick complain, that the Cardinals 


of their own Nation are the moſt vio- 
lent Oppoſers of every thing that is 


for the- Grandeur, or Intereſt of rhe 
Republic 5 

This is the true reaſon, why the 
Republick of Venice has fo few Pen- 
fioners at the Court of Rome; ba- 
cauſe all their Ecclefiaſtical Subjects 
expect their Advancement to the Ho- 
nours and Dignities of the Church 
from the Favours and Good will of the 
Pope alone, and not from the Prote- 
Etion of the Senate. This is the real 
Cauſe, why the Republick does not 
meddle in the Election of a Pope; 
becauſe it has not the Votes of the 
Venetian Card inals at its Command, 
as other Sovereign Princes have thoſe 
of their own Subjects. But the Re- 
publick is ſo far from acting with 
this Indifferency upon Reafons of 
State, as the Sieur Amelot ſays, 
that they complain of this * 
„ 8 Sha · 
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Behaviour of their own Subjects, as 


one of the greateſt Grievances they 


have at the Court of Rome. And 
the Senate gives ſtrict Injunctions to 
all the Ambaſſadors of the Republick, 
to try to get this Abuſe remedied, by 


gaining over all the Venetian Cardi- 
nals, and Prelates, to an abſolute De- 


pendence on the Senate. 
There is no State has greater rea- 
ſon to concern it ſelf in the Election 


of a Pope than the Republick of Ve- 


nice, becauſe of the many Differences 
it has to adjuſt with the Court of 
Rome, on account of the Confines of 
their Territories, and other common 


Concerns. Father Paul, in this Trea- 


riſe, adviſes them to uſe all poſſible 


Endeavours to procure the Election of 


a Pope that is well inclined ro the 
Republick, that they may be able 
to obtain of him all the Prerogarives 
and Privileges which are granted to 
Crown'd Heads; ſuch as the having al- 
ways a Cardinal's Cap tor one of their 
Subjects, whenever the Subjects of 
other Princes are promoted to that 


— 


0 For à fuller Information of all theſe Mat- 


ters, the Reader may be pleas d to conſult 


the Lives of the Venetian Cardinals, in the Pre- 
ſent State of Rome, printed in the Year 1706. 
7 | reſiding 
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reſiding at Venice to be advanced di- 
rectly from their Nunciature ro the 
Cardinalſhip; and ſome other De- 
mands which they inſiſt on, to pre- 
ſerve the equality of Rank they claim 
among Kings. Whoever has had an 


Opportunity of peruſing any of the 


Reports which the Venetian Ambaſſa- 
dors to the Court of Rome have given 
into the Senate, at their Return from 
their Embaſſies, would there ſee with 
what Zeal and Fervour they all labour 
to obtain thoſe Privileges from the 


Popes, which Father Paul here re- 


commends to them ſo earneſtly to in- 
ſiſt upon. And his Excellency Signor 
Nicolo Eriæ go, one of the Ambaſſa- 
dors Extraordinary from the Repub- 
lick to her preſent Majeſty of Great 
Britain, in the Report which he gave 
in to the Senate about rhree Years 
ago, at his return from the Court of 
Rome, ſhews of what great advantage 
it would be to the Republick, if the 
Popes could be prevaiFd with, when 
they make a Promotion of Cardinals 
for the Crowns, to allow the Senate 
to name their own Subject, whom 


they defire ro have advanced to the 


Cardinalſhip, as Kings do theirs. And 
incaſe this cannot be obtain'd, he ad- 
viſes the Senate to inſiſt on getting at 
leaſt a liberty ro name four Subjects, 
"a | OUT 
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out of which the Pope may chuſe one 
to be made a Cardinal, as is practisꝰd 
in the choice of the Venetian Auditor 
ii | oo Hat IE. 
This Diſcourſe of Father Paul's 
contains a- great many remarkable 
things concerning the Conſtitution, it 
lays down Maxims to be obſerved in 
the Government of its Subjects, and 
confiders at large the Intereſt of the 
Republick, not only with the Princes 
of Italy, but with all foreign Poten- 


tates. The Tranſactions of that Com- 


monwealth are kept ſo ſecrer, and 
every thing they deſign is hid under 
ſo many falſe Pretexts and Appear- 


- ances, that ir is almoſt impoſſible to 
know their true Intentions. I look up- 


on this Treatiſe therefore to be the 


more valuable, ; becauſe it helps us to 


diſcover the true Springs of all their 
Counſels, let them be hid under ne- 
yer ſo thick a Cloud of Appearances. 
It gives us at the ſame time, a clear 
and diſtin View-of the ſeveral Inte- 
reſts of all the Princes of Italy, and 
lets us ſee what are the likelieſt Mo- 
rives to prevail with them to engage 
in a War, or to obſerve an exact Neu- 
rrality. For this reaſon, I thought 


it truly a Lofs fo the Publick, that 
ſuch an uſeful Treatiſe as this ſhould 


lie hid during the preſent War in Ita. 
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ly, in which ſeveral of the Princes of 


that Country are actually engaged, 
and others have been earneſtly 1olli- 
cited by both Parties to declare them- 


ſelves. I was therefore induced to 


tranſlate it into the Language of a 
Nation, which is ſo greatly intereſſed 
in the preſent War, and which has in 
her hands the Ballance of Europe, and 
may turn the Scales which way ſhe 
ping” oo TJ 
In my Tranſlation I have kept cloſe 
to the Original, and have made no 
other Alterations in the Book, than 

by dividing it into Chapters and Para- 
_ graphs, which, I think, will make it 
more agreeable to the Reader. There 
are ſome things menrion'd- in this 


Treatiſe, relating to the Councils, 


Magiſtrates, and Courts of Judica- 
ture in Venice, which every Reader 
will not readily underſtand, unleſs he 
is ſomewhat vers'd in the Hiſtorians 
that treat of the Conſtitution and 
Government of that Republick. I 
have therefore thought fit, for the 
conveniency of fuch Perſons as have 


not had an opportunity of being much 


converſant in thoſe matters, to ſet 
down ſome Marginal Notes, for the 
explanation of ſuch things as may not 
erhaps be obvious to every Reader. 

hoever is deſirous to be more fully 


informed 
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informed of the Government of that 
Republick, may have recourſe to the 


Sieur Amelot's Hiſtory of the Govern- 
ment of Venice; who has made a 


very compleat Collection of all thoſe 


matters out of the Venetian Hiſtorians. 
Or if there are any Perſons who are 
more curious than to take things ar 
ſecond Hand, and deſire to have them 
from the Fountain Head, let them 
conſult Donato Gianotti in his Book 
della Republica q Venetian. 

The Knowledge of the Hiſtory, 
Government, and Intereſts of foreign 
Nations, is, in my opinion, one of 
the beſt Accompliſhments for qualify- 
ing 4 Gentleman to ſerve his own 
Country. To get an exact Informa- 
tion of theſe things, is the great and 
main End of travelling into foreign 
Countries. Moſt Travellers, who are 


come to Years of Judgment and Diſ- 


cretion, and who ſeek more after Im- 
provement than Pleaſure in their Tra- 


vels, are wont to remark in foreign 
Parts, what they think deſerves moſt 


their Attention, or what they judge 
may be profitable or delighttul to 
their Fellow Subjects. Some obſerve 
the publick and private Edifices, others 


the Remains of Antiquity, and others 


again the Laws and Government, the 
Commerce and natural Products of 
5 the 
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the Countries thro* which they pals. 


We find the Antients were always di- 
ligent Enquirers into the Laws and 
Governments of other Countries, by 
which they learn'd to correct what 


was amiſs in their own Conſtitution, 
and to avoid the Inconveniences which 
they ſaw others liable to. The Ro- 


mans, When they laid the firſt Foun- 
dations of their Commonwealth, ſent 
Perſons into Greece to collect all the 
moſt uſeful. Laws and Cuſtoins that 
were to be found among the Grecian 
Republicks. And theſe were the firſt 
Beginnings of that excellent Body of 
the Roman Laws, which is ſtill at this 
day almoſt univerſally received as the 
true Standard of Equity and Reaſon 
for deciding all Cauſes. Ariſtotle was 
fo ſenſible of the great Uſefulneſs of 
this ſort of Knowledge, rhat he com- 
pos'd particular Books of the Cuſtoms 


and Governments of all the Common- 


wealths that were extant in his time, 


and came within the reach of his 


Knowledge. 5 
The Frame and Government of the 
Republick of Venice is thought to be 
no leſs worthy of the Curioſity of our 
Times, than the Commonwealths of 
Rome and Lacedæmon were of the At- 
tention of former Ages. Altho this 
Republick has been declining for ſome 
DN time 
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time paſt, yet it is ſtill conſiderable 

for its Majeſty, Antiquity, and the 

Form of its Government, which is 

\ celebrared as a Maſter-piece in Po- 
titicks. This Republick has gather'd 
together all the Political Maxims 
that were in vogue among the Gre- 
cian Commonwealths, and it ſeems to 
have pick'd out the Commonwealth 
of Lacedæmon for the Pattern which 
it delights moſt to imĩtate in its Civil 
Adminiſtration, But the Republick 
of Venice has this Advantage over all 
the antient Republicks, that it has 
preſerv'd itſelf longer than any of the 
moſt powerful Commonwealths in 
former Ages. The Commonwealth 
of Lacedæ mon did not laft above ſeven 
hundred Vears; and the famous Com- 

monwealth of Rome, the Queen of the 
World, was hardly able to maintain 
her Liberty full five hundred Years, 
whereas it is near thirteen hundred 
Years ſince the Commonwealth of 
Venice had its firſt beginning. 

"Tis true, that, ſince its firſt Foun- 
dation, it has undergone ſeveral Chan- 
ges in the Form of its Government. 
The Republick was at firſt a perfect 
Democracy, while it continued un- 

der the Government of its Conſuls 
and Tribunes. Afterwards it changed 
into a Monarchy, when the People 
e „ 


choſe their Doges with an abfolute 
4nd- unlimited Power. Then, after 
ſome hundreds of Years, the People 
began to be weary of this Admini - 
ſtration, and reaſſumed the Power ins 
to their own hands. However, they 
thought fit ſtill to elect a Prince, to 
give the greater credit to all their Pub · 
lick Affairs; but they limited and 
reſtrained his Power in ſuch a manner, 


the Great Council, which conſiſted of 
about four hundred and ſeventy Citi- 
Zens, choſen out of the Body of the 
People, having taken into its hands 
the Management of all the publick 
Concerns. - Venice continued in this 
State of Democracy till the Year 1297, 
— when the Doge Pietro Gradenigo pro- 
cured the Gayernment of the Repub- 
lick to be model'd into the Form in 
which we ſee it at preſent. A Law 
was then enacted, bearing that all 


Council that Year, or had far in it 
any time within the four preced - 
ing Lears, they and their Poſterity 
ſhould always be Members of the 


lection; and that all others of what 
Quality ſoever, whether Nobles or 
Plebeians; (thoſe * called Nobles, 
901117 | who 


that they left him nothing beſides the 
empty Title, and the Precedency; 


thoſe who were Members of the Great 


Great Council, without any new E—- 
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© Magiſtrates, we ſhall there diſeover 


lick has continued under this Ariſto- 
cratical Form of Government, for a- 
bove four hundred Vears. The Re- 


| Republick can be aſcribei to nothing 


the Conſtitution 
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who were deſcended of the antientTri- 
bunes ) ſhould be for ever excluded 
from having any ſhare in the Govern- 
ment. By this Law, the Sovereign 
Power was taken from the People, 
— mber of Families. And the Repub- 


publick of Venice; "notwithſtanding; 
all theſe Changes in the Form of its 
Government, and the Submiſſions it 
has been obliged to make to the Em- 
perors for their Protection, has ſtill 
maintain'd itſelf à free Sovereign 
State, having never been conquer d 
by any foreign Power, nor brought 
into ſubjection by any of its own-Ci- 
tizens. And this long duration of the 


elſe, but to the Wiſdom and Prudence 
of its Councils, which appear indeed 
to be wonderful in all the Parts of 


If we look into the Method which 
the Venetians uſe in eledt ing their 


a moſt wonderful Care and Vigilance 8 
to avoid Corruption and Bribery' in 
Elections, to prevent Party and Faction 
among the Nobles. The Candidates 
in Elections, whatever ſecret Sollici- 

Gi? tations 
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tations they may uſe among - thelr 
Friends on the B/ ahi, yet ch 


not ſeen to go lickly about from 
Houſe to Houſe, — a Vote, as 


are 4 publick 
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if ita were an Alms. They do not Nobles walk. 


ſend their Emiſſaties abroad to pro- 

claim aloud in the Ears of the People, 
that their Competitors / are Roywes, 
and Villains, and Tynitors to their 
Country. If ſich infamous Practices 
as theſe were in the leaſt eonnived at 
in Venice, their City would be daily 
filled with Murders, and their Repub- 
lick ſoon tore in pieces by Feuds and 
Diſſenſions among the Nobles. Te 
prevent therefore the fatal Comequen- 
ces of ſuch immoral and unchriftian 
Practices in Populat Elections, the 

Venesians have made ſevere: Laws a. 
gainſt all manner of canvaſſing or mak- 
ing intereſt for Plates. And befides; 
they have fo contrived the way and 


manner of their Elections, that they 


have made it !almoſt : irapoſtible- for 
the Electors to form themſelves into 
Parties for any Candidate what ſoever, 
becauſe of the uncertainry to whoſe 
lot it will fall to be Candidates for the 
Place. The Votes are likewiſe col - 
lected with ſo much ſecrecy, that it 
is impoſſible for one Man to know 
ROW another has voted. And this 
— e EI 
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Secrecy in voting cuts off à great 


many Occaſions of Grudges and Ani- 


moſities among the Nobles, which 
would otherwiſe happen, if it were 
known how every one voted in Ele- 


.Ctions. 4 a Colt HEL $3 Ad 54-5; 

Tbe Laws of the Republick not 
only reſtrain the canvaſſing for Places, 
but likewiſe. forbid all Compliments 
of Congtatulation to Perſons that are 
elected into Offices. The Occaſion 


of this Law, was an antient Cuſtom 


among the Nobles, that when any of 
them were choſen into a new Office, 
as ſoon as the Election was over, they 
went and poſted themſelves, in a con- 

venient Place, where they might be 
ſeen by all the Nobles as they came 
out of the Great Council. And every 
one went to wiſh the new Magiſtrate 
Joy of his Office, making ſolemn Pro- 
teltations that he had befriended him 
in his Election, altho* perhaps he had 
given his Vote againſt him. Theſe 
Compliments were ſo full of Diſinge- 
nuity, and accompanied with ſo much 
fordid and fulſom Flattery, fitter to 
proceed ſrom the Mouths of the crin- 
ging Multitude, than to be utter d by 
Etave Senators, that the Cenſors drew. 
up a Law for aboliſhing them intirely; 
which Law was paſs d een, 
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and ratified in the Great Coubcil 
with general Applauſe. 

Abe Flection of Magiſtrates is 
chiefly committed to the Great Coun-/ 
cil, which is the Baſe and Foundation 
of the Government of the Republick, 

it being compoſed of all the Nobles 
that are paſt five and twenty Vears of 
Age. But this Coupcil is too nume- 
rous an Aſſembly to conſult about 
matters that require a ferious Detibe:- 
ration. And therefore all Affairs of 
great importance are reſerved to the 
Senate, where Matters are tranſacted 
with greater maturity of deliberation, 
and in à leſs tumultuary manner, 
than in the Great Council. There are 
likewiſe ſome Offices of the greateſt 
Truſt which are rèeſervd to the Senate 

to diſpoſe of; ſuch as the chief Com- 
mand of the Forces by Sea or Land. 

It is the Senate that names all the 
Sager * of the Republick, who are as; 5 
g . WES Sau. 
it were the prime Miniſters of State, 

3 they having the chief direction and 

3 management of all the publick At- 

F fairs. The Ambaſſadors to foreign 

Courts are named by the Senate. It 

is the Senate alone that has power to 

deliberate about Peace and War, to 

4 conclude Truces and? Alliances, to 

4 appoint 1 Means for hs 
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75 Money, and te enact new Laws. 

Tis true, the Couneil of Ten has a 

vaſt Authority to treat of Peace and 

War, and to enter into Alliances with 

Princes; without the participation of 

1 the Senate. But it ſeldom makes uſe 
= of this Power; except inextraordi-- 
'Y | nary caſes, where the Safety of the 
vj Commonwealth depends on a quick 
* | diſpatch: of Buſineſs, and a great Se- 
1 crecy in Counſels s anni 
1 . The Venetian ſhew no leſs Pru- 
LS dence in the choice: of their-Magi-: 
EE ſtrates, than in the manner of electing 
111 them. They do not admit their No- 
+ dles to Offices of Truſt, till they are 
FB pretty well advanced in Years; and 
. have attain'd to a competent Know- 
1 ledge in State Affairs. The Nobles 
1 do not enter into the Great Council 
before they are full five and twenty 

| Years old , and they are not capable 

*% BM . of being choſen into the Senate till 
19 they are paſt thirty. They mount 
. 3 = gradually from a lower degree of 

« | Truſt to a higher; and are not ad - 

1 : mitted to the greareſt Poſts in the 

©: Bf Republick, till they have acquird a 

F great Stock of Experience in Matters 

3 of Government, and have given ſuffi- 
1 cient Proots of their Conduct and In- 

3 [\ tegrity in Poſts of a leſſer importance. 
1 And that the Nobles may the more 

- calily 
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eafily attain to a thorough Knowledge 
of the Publick Affairs, before they. 


come to have the Management and 


Direction of them, it is very wiſely: 


order d by the Republick, that a great 
many Nobles ſhall; by virtue of their 
Offices, be entitled to aſſiſt in the Se. 
nate, and to be preſent at all its De- 


liberations, without having a Right 
to vote in any thing that is laid be- 


fore them. The Deſign of this is to 
train” up the young Nobility in the 
Art of Government, to let them in to 
the Knowledge of the Affairs of State, 
before they come to ſit at the Helm, 
and govern the Republick. This pre- 
vents a great Inconvenience, which 
otherwiſe would be unavoidable,” by 
the frequent change of the Senators, 
and other Magiſtrates, it they were 
ſucceeded in their Offices by Perſons 
who are altogether unacquainted with 
the publick Tranſactions. But this 
Method ſupplies the Republick with a 
conſtant and uninterrupted Succeſſion 


of able Stateſmen. When one Officer 


of State is removed, he is ſucceeded 
by another, who, if he has not al- 
ready ſerv'd in the ſame Poſt, yet is 
no Novice in the Affairs of State, he 
having affilted ſeveral Years perhaps 
_ atall the Deliber 
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ations of the Senate. 
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So that he is thoroughly vers'd in the 
Intereſts and Maxims of the Repub-, 
lick, and will, in all likelihoad, pur - 

ſue the ſame Mea ſures that were car- 
ried on by his Predeceſſo . 

What a vaſt difference muſt there 
needs be, between a new Miniſtry of 
this ſort, where the Miniſters are 
thus prepared by a previous Know: ! 


ledge of every thing relating tothe 


Intereſt of their Country, before they 
are admitted to govern it; and 
new Miniſtry, where the Miniſters. 
perhaps have never extended theit 
thoughts beyond the Concerns of 
their private Families, have never ſtu- 


dled the Maxims of their own G- 


vernment, nor inquired into the In- 
tereſts of other Princes. Wherever: 
ſuch Men are admitted into the Mini- 
ſtry, who are perfect Novices in all 
Political Affairs, let them he Men of; 
never ſa great Integrity, of never ſo 


prodigious natural Parts, yet thie' 


Commonwealth will always be in 
hazard of ſuffering by their Manage. 


ment, till they have acquit d ſome 


Years Experience. It mult certainly 
therefore be a great Happineſs in a 
Conſtitution, to provide that ps 8 
be train d up in the Knowledge of the 


Intereſt, and publick Concerns' of 


their 
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their Country ; rhat whenever Mini- 
ſters of State are rendred unfit for 
Service 'thro* Old Age or Infirmity, 
there may be always ready ar hand a 
conſtant Supply of able Perſons, who 


are well grounded in Political Leatn- 


ing, and who are thoroughly ac 
quainted with the thread - of all the 
publick Tranſactions. 


It is-likewiſe a thing highly Hu. - 


thy our Obſervation, the great Care 
and Application of the Senate of Ve. 


rice, to preſerve a perfect Harmony 


and Concord between all the Councils 
of the Republick, to cultivate a good 
Correſpondence among all thoſe that 
have any ſhare in the Publick Govern- 


ment: This Republick is far from 


following that State Maxim, Divide 


- Impera';\in the miftaken Senſe of 

which is ſo much in vogue in 
ſons Countries, of keeping up Fa- 
Qions and Parties among thoſe who 


have the Adminiſtration of the Pub- 


lick Affairs. They are ſenfible, that 
there is nothing more dangerous to the 


Liberty of all Commonwealths, than 


Jealouſies and Miſunderſtandings a- 
mong thoſe who fit at the Helm of 
Affairs, the Party that is undermoſt 
thirſting always after Changes and 
Innovations. The Venerians mom 

well 
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well enough, that the Ruin of all 
Commonwealths has proceeded from 
the Diviſions, among their principal 
Citizens, They are aware, how. moſt 
of the other Republicks in Italy have, 


by their inteſtine Quarrels, diſpeopled 


Ten, immediately iſſues out Orders 


their o Cities, and drove out the 
Inhabitants, according as the diffe- 
rent Parties and Factions did prevail. 
They have ſeen; the fatal Effects off 
the Diviſions between the Bianchi and 
Neri in Florence. They know what 
Convulſions and Revolutions the Par- 
ties of the Guelfs and Ghibbelines 


have occaſioned in all the States of 


laly. Neither are they ignorant of 
the woful Calamities this Iſland has 
formerly been expos d to, by Factions 
and Diviſions among the Subjects; 
how thoſe inteſtine Commotions end · 
ed in the Murder of the King, and 
Suhverfion of the Government both in 

_ The Venetians therefore, having 


learn d to be wiſe at the expence of 


Other Nations, take particular care to 
cultivate a perfect Union among their 
Nobles, and to ſuppreſs immediately 


all Feuds and Quarrels that happen 
among them. As ſoon” as any Quar- 


rel ariſes. the Senate, or Council of 


ro 
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to both Parties to make up the breach 
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without delay; and their Orders are 


ſure to meet with a pusctual and 
ready Compliance, becauſe of the 
certainty of the Puniſhment that will 
fall ſoon and heavilyton the Heads of? 


the Diſobedient. All Factions vatu- 


rally tend 40 the Deſtruction of the: 
Perſons concern d in them. And 
therefore We ſee that the Venetians,, i 


keep under any part of their Subjects, 
whom they ſuſpect to be any way in- 
clinable to rebel againſt the State, the 
Method they take, is to foment Fa- 


ctions and Diviſions among them. 


And this is the very Method which 


Father Paul, in this Diſcourſe, advi- 


ſes them to take with thoſe Subjects 
whoſe Fidelity they cannot ſafely re- 
ly on. It is with this View, that 
the Republick encourages Feuds and 
Animofities: among the Nobility of 
their conquer d Provinces ; that, be- 
ing ruin'd by their own Divifions, 
they may not be in a condition to 
ſhake off the Yoke of their Conque- 
rors. It is likewiſe upon this account, 
that Parties and Factions are indu- 
ſtriouſly kept on foot among the Ci- 
tizens of Venice, that while they are 
thus divided among themſelves, they 

A : may 


Laws is worthy of Remark. When 


% 


may never be able to unite in a Re- 
volt againſt their Superiours. And 

however Perſons may urge, that the 

entertaining of Parties and Factions 
tends to preſerve the Liberty of the 
Subject, the different Parties being 
Checks upon one another; yet it is 
moſt certain, that the Experience of 


| = Ages ſhews us, that Patties and 


actions in a State have always ended 
in the Ruin and Subverſion of the 
Conſtitution. And wherever Parties 


have come to any height, either in 


an Ariſtocratical Government; or in a 
Limited Monarchy, they have never 


fail'd at laſt to terminate, either in 


an Abſolute Tyranny, or in a Popu- 
lar Democracy... A Nation that has a 
mind to preſerve its preſent Conſtitu- 
tion of Government, can never be 
able to do it, without entertaining a 
er fect Union and Harmony among 
its Members. And when à People 
grow. weary of their antient Conſti- 
tution, they cannot fall upon a more 
effectual way to deſtroy it, than by 
ſetting up Parties and Factions in the 


ww 3: 


Among many other excellent things 
which are to be mer with in the Go- 
vernment of the Republick of Venice, 
Fthink their manner of enaCting new 


any 
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any new Law is to receive the pub- 
lick Sanction, it is firſt drawn up in- 
to a Form by the Judges, dr Magi- 
ſtrates, to whoſe Juriſdiction the ſab. 
jedt matter of the new Law does be- 
long. If the Law that is to be made, 
concerns the Puniſhment of any Crime, 


the Judges of the Criminal Court 
draw up the Form of the Law. If 


it has reſpect to the Adminiſtration 
of Civil Juſtice, the Draught of the 


Law is made by the Civil Judges. If 


it is propos d to remedy any Extra- 
vagance in the Equipage, Apparel, 


or Diet, of the Nobles, or Subjects, 


of the Republick; the framing of 
the new Law is recommended to the 


Magiſtrates who are entruſted with 


putting the Sumptuary Laws in exe- 
cution. If the Deſign of the Law is 
to cruſh all Cabals and Parties among 
the Nobles, to prevent their ſollici- 
ting and making intereſt for Places of 
Truſt, the new Law is pen'd by the 
Cenſors, whoſe Office it is to have a 

watchful eye over the Conduct of the 

Nobles. | 


When the new Law is once fram'd : 


and drawn up by the proper Magi-' 
ſtrates, they carry it firſt into the 
College, which is as it were the Privy 
Council of the Republick, it being 
f * compos d 
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compos d of the Doge, and his fix 


Counſellors, of the three Prefidents 
of the Criminal Court, and of the 


ſixteen Sages, or Miniſters: of State, 
of the Republick. There the Magi 
ſtrates who have draw up the Law, 
lay open the Inconveniences and De- 
fects of former Laws relaxing to that 
Affair, and ſnew the Neceſſity, or 


Uſefulneſs, of the new Law; to pre- 


vent, for the future, the Abuſes that 
are complain'd of. If the Draught 


of the Law is approvid of in the 


College, then the Magiſtrates who 


drew it up have Leave to lay it be- 


Iore the Senate AP. and to ſatisſy the 
Senators of the Neceſſity, or Uſeful- 


neſs, of the ſaid Law. If it paſſes 
in the Senate, it acquires the Force of 
a Law. After which it is promulged 
to the People, that none may pretend 
Ignorance; and then every one is 


bound to obſerve it, and the Magi- 


ſtrates who had the drawing of it 
up, are to ſee it punctually obey'd. 
Sometimes atrer-a Law has paſt in 
the Senate, it is thought fit to have 
it likewvife ratiſied in the Great Coun- 
cil-; but this is not neceſſary accord 
ing to the Conſtitution of theGovern- 
ment of the Republick, the Senate 
being veſted with the Supreme Le- 

en? ee 
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giſlative Power. However, this de- 
pends chiefly on the Will and Plea- 
ſure of the Magiſtrates who have the mn 
care of framing the new Law; and 1 
they ſometimes are induced to lay it 14 
before the Great Council, that the Wi 
new Law may have the greater Cre- L 
dit and Reputation among the Peo- 1 
ple. This Method of enacting Laws, 14 
methinks, is ſuitable to the Wiſdom We | 
and Prudence that is Tequird in 1 
Lawgivers. Here the Laws are not 
huddled up in the hurry of Publick 
Affairs; the care of drawing them 
up is not committed to Perſons, who 
are altogether unacquainted with 
the ſubject matter of -the new Law, 
or whoſe Thoughts are diſtracted £1 
with all the other publick Con- 1 
cerns of the Commonwealth. The 1 
Laws of this Republick are mature- 
ly weigh'd and conſider'd before they 
are laid before the Senate; and 
they are fram'd by Perfons whoſe 
Bufineſs it is to be daily converſant 
in thoſe matters to which the new 
Law relates; by Perſons who are 
moſt fenfible of the Abuſes com- 
plain'd of, and who beſt know the 
proper ways to remedy them. When 
as are drawn up with this matu- 
_riry of Counſel and Deliberation, 
4 | when 
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1 when they are examin'd with this 
foreſight and precaution before they 
receive the Publick Sanction; this is 
a moſt effectual Expedient to pre- 
vent all Inconveniences from new 
Laws, and it is the only way to 
make the Laws of a State durable 
e gant fic 3 

A As the Venetians ſhew a great deal 
of Prudence, in the framing of Laws 
for the Government of their Sub- 
jets; ſo they are no leſs careful in 
etting an exact Information of the 
as and Government of other Coun- 
tries, and of the Intereſts of all the 
other States of Chriſtendom. They 
oblige their Ambaſſadors, when they 
return from their Embaſſies, to give 
in to the Senate, in writing, a Re- 
port of their Embaſſies, containing 
an, Account of the preſent; State of 
the Courts where they have refided, 
with a Character of the ſeveral Prin- 
ces, and of their chief Miniſters of 
State, the Maxims of their Goyern- 
ment, the Intereſt they have to ma- 
nage with other Princes, and more 
particularly the Advantages which 
the Republick may reap by a good 
Correſpondence with thoſe Princes, 
and the Methods by which they may 
be moſt readily influenced to a Com- 
RE OY plyance 
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plyapce with the Intereſt of their 
Commonwealth. Theſe Reports, af 
ter they have been publickly read in 
the Senate, are carefully laid up in 
the Archives of the Republick, that 
they may afterwards ſerve as Inſtru- 
Qions to the other Nobles that are 
ſent Ambaſſadors to thoſe Courts. 
As the Ambaſſadors of the Repub- 
lick have all manner of Advantages 
to qualify themſelves for ſerving their 
Country, before they are ſent to fo- 
reign Courts; ſo there is, likewiſe 
great care taken to train up fit Per- 
{ons to ſerve as Secretaries to the Em- 
baſſies. For before they are ſent a- 
broad; they are made acquainted 
with all the TranfaQtions of the Se- 
nate, which gives them ſuch an in- 
ſight into Affairs of State, and ſuch 
a Knowledge of the Intereſts of their 
own Country, that it fits them for 
making Political Obſervations in fo- 
\ reign Parts, and for aſſiſting the Am- 
baſſadors in the management of the 
Concerns of the Republick. - - _ 

1 I might inſtance in a great many 
more Particulars, to ſhew the Wiſ-: 
dom and Prudence of the Government 
of Venice, But ſhould I here inſiſt 
any longer on theſe matters, I ſhould 

6 | e+e 
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tranſgreſs the uſual bounds of a Preface. 
I fhall therefore conclude what I have 

to ſay on this Subject atFpreſent , 
with one Remark more. And that is, 
that altho' rhe Republick of Venice 


has many excellent Maxims in its 


Government, worthy of being imita- 
red by other States; yet whoever 
looks narrowly into its Conſtitution, 


will find likewiſe many DefeQts and 


Failings in it. They will ſee by the 


Hiſtory of this Republick, as well 


as of all other Commonwealths, 
whether Ariſtocratical or Democrati- 
cal, that Arbitrary and Deſpotical 


Government is not peculiar to Mo- 
nmurchy, as ſome would have it. 


There is no Form of Government 


whatever, except a Theocracy, that 


is N perfect in every ching; 
the only difference between all o- 
ther Forms of Government confiſts 
in this, that ſome of them are at- 
tended with fewer Inconveniencies 
than others. And fince it is im- 
poſhble ro have any Human Form 


of Government abfolutely perfect; 


we muſt look upon that to be the 


happieſt and -be Conſtitution, that 


is liable to feweſt Inconveniencies. 
And I dare be bold to ſay, that 
17H; what- 
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whatever Native of this Iſland tra- 
vels into Foreign Countries, and 
makes a diligent Enquiry into the 
| Hiſtory and Government of other 
States, will ſoon be convinced, 
that the Monarchy of Great Brit- 
tain is the mildeſt and gentleſt Go- 
vernment in the World; ſince the 
Conſtiution ſecures the Subjects e- 
qually againſt the Arbitrary and 
| Defpotical Power of Princes, a- 
gainſt the Tyranny and Oppreſſion 
of the Nobles, and againſt the 
Confuſion and Diſorder of the Po- 
pulace. If any People upon Earth 
dan be eaſy and contented in a 
State of Subjection to Lawful Su- 
periors, the Britiſñi Subjects have 
moſt reaſon ſo to be; ſince they 
live under ſuch an excellent and 
well-temper'd Conſtitution of Go- 
vernment, that every Man may fit 
ſecurely under his own Fig-tree, 
and peaceably enjoy the Fruit of 
his Labours. And to make us con- 
tinue a happy People for ever, I 
think there is nothing wanting, but 
the joint Endeavours of all he 
Subjects, to maintain and preſerve 
our Conſtitution ſacred and invio- 
lable in all its Parts, to be at 
e 2 Peace 
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Peace and Unity among our ſelves, 
to baniſh all Parties and Factions, 
and to take ſpecial care, that the 
Liberty which the Subject happily 
enjoys, does not degenerate into a li- 
centious Impunity of Railing againſt 
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\, © ®The Inquiſitors of Stute are three Noble 
men choſen out of the Council of Ten, who are 
entruſted with ſuch an abſolutè and unlimited 
Power, that they may condemn the Doge him. 
ſelf to be TORE or ſtrangled, if they all 
thtee are of the ſame Mind: But if chey are 
di vided in their Opinions, they muſt communi- 
cate the matter to the Council of Ten. 1 

ave 


1 
Heads of the 
Dijſcourſe. 


ſhal 


The Maxims of the 
& the Obedience I owe my Sovereign, 
to whom I owe all I have, and to 
whoſe Service I have entirely. devored 
Labours. So thar if the writing 
of theſe Papers can, contribute any 
thing to the Sehvics, of my Prince, I 
IF not be wanting either in Willing- 
neſs to promote it, or in Faithfulneſs 
to tell what I th ink moſt for his In- 
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tere eſt. 

Tour Excel lelkler are pleagd to 
command me, to give my Opinion as 
to the manner in Which the Republick 
ought to be govern d, To as that we 
heats we ground to hope for its per- 
Duration. 0. us into 
5 Knonleds e 2 ort . it will be ne- 

xy to divide our . Diſcourſe. into 
12 Heads," . „ we ſhall ſer down 
dome lane to be obſery'd in 2 F 
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have MI! iu GA Corners of the 95 
and over all the Dominions of 'the ST q 
to give them an account of the Word 

Actions of all the Nobles, and Subjects. "They 
go oe the Palace of St. Mark at all Hours in 
, where Dre oy enter and go out at 


= Doors, to which they have a Keke 


y may go, if they pleaſe, even to the e's 

d- ſide, go 'ingo . Clſ et, make open his 
Scritore, and take an — of all. his Pa- 
pers; and neither the Doge himſelt, nor any 


of his ee! a ſeem to rake notice 
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vernment 
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Government of Venice. 3 
vernment of the City, together with 
the proper ways to be uſed for keep- 
ing the Nobility, and Subjects, within 
the Bounds of their Duty. In the Se- 
cond place, we ſhall conſider the dif- 
ferent Methods that are to be uſed'in 
governing the ſeveral Territories be- 
longing to the Republick. And Third: 
ly, 'we ſhall examine what Regards the 
Republick ought to have 1 in irs Treaties 
with other Princes. 
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N. ſpeaking to this point F might 1 
I apply the Saying of St. Bernd A Saying of 
to the Doge Morv, Which was, That , fi pure 
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the Republick would loft as a ese fn, 
Cuſtom continued of doing 55 ice; 
a Maxim no leſs politick than holy. be- 
cauſe under this ſhort Rubrick are 
contain d ſo many good Advices, that 
were they all taithfully obſervd, we 
B 2 might 
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The Maxims of the 


we might jultly expect therehy to per- 
petuate the Dominion of the Commons 
wealth to all! Ages. But to ſpeak 
more conformably to the Condition of 
the Times, we muſt reduce under the 
Title of Juſtice, every thing that may 
contribute to he Service of the State; 
for tlie Prince Harn greater Juſtice, 
than to pre ferve to khimſelf the Qua- 
lity of Pripce, and in order to this, to 
keep his Subjects in a dutiful Subje- 
Aion to his Authority. Some extend 
the meaning of Iuſtice to every thing 
that may contribute to the enlargement 
of the State; but ſuch an extenſion 


would by attended with Tuch Accidents, 


43.Wou cual deſtroy, than ma iy | 
tam the Quallty of: Juſtice. $6" 
to:keep: within The: Bounds of ice is is 


at Jeaſt probable, if not whelhy true, 


we. ſhall Sam nde die Opinion, that 
Juſtice includes eye ry thing that i 
contribute to the Preſervation of the 


State. 


r tdb Government of the City; 


be tad, to ban —— Cuſtam to tax the Ne 


Subjects. 


pr anch in other Governments, 


the Tax is the leſs burthenſome, when 
ir is univerſal ;-and it is the more juſt; 
when it is Hid on without partiality. 

There is no doubt, but the making the 
Nobility ſubject to Taxes, leſſens their 
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Government of Venice. 
the Noblemen, altho they are not con- 
titituent parts of the Sovereignty,” but 
either Subjects, or Vaſſals, are exempt- 
ed from Taxes, and contribute to the 
Defence of the Publick, more with 
their Swords, than with their Purſes, 
However, ſince this Cuſtom has been 
bom with for many Ages, and becauſe 
it is not convenient to encourage too 
much the Privileges of the Sword, it 
is better to let this Cuſtom go on, than 
to change it, becaufe ſuch a change 
would occaſion too great Reſentment 
1 among the common People, and too 
great Preſumption among the Nobles; 
9 f mean, thoſe that are ſuch by Chara- 
Cer, but who have not the Qualities 
belonging to that Order, Tis true, 
when: Taxes are (perſonal, and admit 
of Favour, I ſhould adviſe the exempt- 
ing every Nobleman that has the leaſt 
pretence to it. And when the Tax is 
laid upon Eſtates in ſuch a manner, 
that it becomes unavoidable, it would 
be convenient induſtriouſly to grant to 
the Noblemen the Benefit of Time; 
and even altho' after this Indulgence 
they ſhould ſtill continue backward in 
paying, yer it would not be proper to 
have recourſe to the Rigor of the Law, 
to force them to it. The reaſon why 
{ adviſe theſe tender Methods to 'be 
uſed in levying Taxes on the Nobt- 
bow J os | lity, 
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lity, is, that Noblemens Eſtates ma 
| Ng preſerv d entire to the — 
lies. For extreams ate always dange - 
rous, and the Commonwealth may 
ſuffer as much from too poor à Nobi- 
lity, as from one that is too rich. 
Beſides, HO 3 of wy; 
among 2 E, any one ſees 
himſelf ſtrip, and his Companion 
clad with his Cloaths, becauſe he had 
not wherewithal to pay a Debr that 
was laid upon him by the Will of 
III. Thoſe who do not pry narrowly in- 
The having Co. to the reaſons of things, exaggerate, 
nal In ata; as à great abuſe in this Republick, 
not ſo great an the having Governments of ſo ſmall 
Abuſe 4s ap- an Income; that they force, as it were, 
pears at firſt the Magiſtrates, and Governours, to 
fight, tranſgreſs the Rules of good Govern- 
„ mem, and, after having fat as Judges 
of others, to ſubmit themſelves to 
Judgment, that they may juſtify, if 
they are able, their own Integrity. 
This is an Abuſe that is mightily ralk'd 
of, and truly in appearance it is one; 
for it being a Duty to afford means of 
Living to thoſe that have it not, the 
putting Perſons into Governments that 
have ſuch a poor Revenue, puts them 
in the way, not to live, but to Plun- 
der. However, I would not adviſe 
the augmenting the Profits of theſe 
| = Govern- 
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Government of Venice. 


Governments, becauſe there ariſes from 
them another much greater Benefit to 
the Publick, which is the keeping the 
rer Nobility always in a low con- 
dition, which is like to the Viper, 
that is not able in the Cold to uſe its 
Poiſon. For otherwiſe theſe Nobles, 
who are diſcontented in their Minds, 
could they but riſe to any tolerable 
degree of Fortune in the World, they 
would fer up for Competitors to the 
Nobility of the firſt Rank; and, by 
the Strength of their Number, 'they 
would be able to play forme mad prank 
in the State of the Republick. Bur 
now they are kept within the Bounds 
of their Duty, not only by the warch- 
ful Eye of the Nobility, who never 
fail to clip the Wings of thoſe that 
attempt to ſoar aloft, but likewiſe be- 
cauſe they are every other Day ſubject 
to the Cenſure:of the prime Nobility, 
for their Miſdemeanors in their Go- 
vernment; ſo that holding of them 
their Lives, and that little Fortune 
which they enjoy, they are in reality 
Subjects, and have only the appear- 
ance of Nobles. I am clearly of opi- 
nion, that the ſearch into the Miſma- 
nagements of their Government ought 
not to be very rigid, except when the 
Abuſes committed by them are ſo very 
exceſſive as to give Scandal to all the 
1 B 4 Subjects ; 


IV. 


the Nobility 


10 


r z in which caſe it is neceſſary 
eclare an Abhotrence of the Crime 
by a-publick Reſentment. But where 
the Grievances againſt them are not 


very crying, it is better to go on gent- 


ly, and to let the Obligation they are 


under, to give an account of their 


Stewardſhip, ſuffice for their Puniſh- 


* 


die SAT er SB 1 2 
1 ſhould' think it were not very 


In what manner — — to condemn any of the No- 


ought to be 
puniſh'd. 


lity, altho' never ſo criminal, to a 
publick Death; - becauſe the Loſs 
which the Order of the. Nobility 
ſuffers in the Eſteem, and Veneration 


of the Subjects, when any of them 


are ſeen to paſs thro the Hands of 


a Hangman, is greater than the Be- 


nefit which is feapd by a publick 


Shew of Juſtice. For never one pre- 


tends: to be under an Obligation to 
the Perſon that does him Juſtice, be- 
cauſe he thinks him bound to do that 
of his own accord. But on the other 
hand, I ſhould not like to ſee thoſe 
Noblemen, that are ſo highly crimi- 
nal, appear in the publick Places of 


the City; becauſe this would create a 


bad Opinion of the Government; ſo 
that it were better either to let them 
end their Days in a Priſon, or if it be 
neceſſary to puniſn them with Death, 
to do it privately. If the — 3 

| . thel 


Government of Venice. 
theſe Criminals make it neceſſary fox 
the Government to proceed to Out- 
lawry, and Baniſhment, let that be 
done with the utmoſt Severity; for 
then if no more is done againſt them, 
it is believ'd to be becauſe no more 
can be done. But there ought to be 
no leſs Rigour uſed in receiving them 


back again into the Republick; be- 


cauſe they being of themſelves rotten 
Members, cut off from the Body of 
the Society, it is not expedient to de- 
form the Body, by patching to it a- 
new thoſe corrupt and putrefied Mem- 
bers. "Bt OOTY ; 


and that while I- ſtrive to avoid Cha- 


do not'iforeſee the Danger there is 
from the greater Nobility z which yer 
- ought to be of greater Conſideration, 
becauſe they are more powerful, both 
in Wealth and Alliances: I perceive 
the Objection, but it does not appear 


to me to be of any Weight; and this 
proceeds from the long Practice I have 


. of rhis City, as to which I dare be 
bold to propheſy, that the Republick 
of Venice will never ſuffer that Fate 
Which has been the end of all other 

| E Common- 


Here I foreſee that forns will be 


apt to accuſe me of being a bad Pilot, — for tos 


* 
a 
* 


v. 


S pat; | 4˙ lity of Veni 
rybdss, I firike againſt Scylla; that is, 622, ence 
that while J endeavour to keep theGovernment of 
inferior Nobility in a lo condition, the State. 
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The Maximo of the 
CTCommonwealths; that is, that the 
Authority of many having been redu- 
_ *_ced into the Hands of a tew Perſons, 
and from a few into the Hands of 
one, all Commonwealths have ended 
in a Monarchy. The Emulation that 
is, not only between the Nobles of 
the firſt Rank, and thoſe who aſpire 
at being greater, but likewiſe be- 
tween the Noblemen of one and the 
mame Family, nay even between Bro- 
thers, ſecures us from this Danger. 
And if ever it ſhould fall out, which 
is utterly impoſſible, that the Brothers 
of one Family ſhould have it in their 
power to make a Dictator of the 
Commonwealth, they would never a- 
gree in the Choice of any one of them - 
ſelves; and they would rather chuſe 
to remain Noblemen of a Republick, 
where they ſhar'd the Authority with 
a hundred others, than be Princes of 
— Blood Royal, and Brothers to the 
mar bünd dee 10: 3601 919965 © 
VI. The Governments of greateſt Splen- 
Expenſrve Go- dour and Dignity, which are called 


wernments in- os | 2 I 
flituted on pur. xpenhive Governments, and which are 


Joſe rodrain the left deſignedly with ſmall Incomes by 


Coffers of the the Wiſdom of our Anceſtors, that 
rich Nobilit). they may ſerve as a means to drain the 
| Coffers of the Noblemen, that are too 

rich, oughr to be diſtributed purſuant 

to the intention of thoſe who inſtituted 

TIO b them; 
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Government of Venice. 
them; that is, to ſuch Perſons as have 
the Means and the Inclination to keep 
up the Splendour and Dignity of ſuch 
Imployments. For if they are given 


to ſuch Perſons as have not where- 


withal to ſupply the exceſhive Char- 
ges, they will be ſure to make the Go- 
vernment it ſelf do it either by fair or 
foul means; and if they are Perſons of 
a genteel mannerly Education, they! 
try to do it rather by ſharping ways, 
than/ by downright Extortion and Ra- 


ine: and as by this way they get the 


atred , ſo by the other they loſe the 
Reſpect of the Subjects. This is a 


matter of great importance, and who- 


ever adminiſters any ſuch Government 
ſordidly and indecently, deſerves very 
ill ar the hands of his Country, be- 
cauſe he renders contemptible the Per- 
ſon whorepreſents its Sovereign; and 
all Rebellions of Subjects have had 
their firſt riſe from the Contempt of 
tu kd 8. 
As tp the Abuſes committed by the 


Nobility, that are not in any Place of Vm r 
publick Truſt. If the Offence is com- die Nadi 
mitted by one Nobleman againſt ano- and the Com. 
equal to him in Fortune, monalty, are 


provided they have made up the mat - to be puniſp d. 


ther that is 


ter between themſelves, the Govern- 
ment may wink at it. If the Injury is 
done hy a Nobleman of high rank, to 


One 
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12 The NM ax im of 8 the 
one of the ſame Quality that is. redu- 
ced to Poverty, it is neceſſary to re. 

venge it with ſome rigour, leſt the ne- 

glect of affording him the publick 

Protection ſhould ſtir up the bad Hu- 

mours of all the poor Nobility. If it 

is a Nobleman of great following 

that has received the Injury, from a 

Nobleman of an inferiour Rank, the 

1 Offender is to be puniſh'd | ſeverely, 
| leſt the injur'd Party ſeeing himſelt 

| | fruſtrated of the publick Authority, 
bf ſhould attempt to do himſelt Juſtice 
1 by the force of his Adherents. When 

Aj - the Offence is committed by a. Noble- 
1 man againſt a Subject, let all ways be 
try d to juſtiſy him; and if that is not 
offible to be done, let him be cha- 
is d with greater noiſe than damage. 
If it is a Subject that has affronted a 
Nobleman, let him be puniſh'd with 
the utmoſt Severity, that the Subjects 
may not get too great a Cuſtom of 
laying their hands on the Patrician 
Order; and that the Opinion may be 
preſerv'd, as much as is poſſible, that 
dur Nobility is come of ſacred and ve- 
nerable Blood. The Abuſes commitr- 
ted by the Common People, one againſt 
another, may be judged in the ordinary 
way; and here Juſtice may be admini- 
ſtred impartially, there being no poli- 
ical Conſideration to hinder it, . Nay, 
2 in 
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Government of Venice. 

in this caſe it might not be improper 
to imitate Cato, who fomented Diſ- 
cord among the Slaves of his own Fa- 
mily, and to entertain our Commonal- 
ty in continual Diviſions and Jarrings 
among themſelves z for which end it 
was, that our 'Anceftors permitted 
the little pitch d Battels among the 
Fr eee 

d The Senate of Venice being apprehenſive of 
the Danger that might ariſe to their Govern- 
ment from to) great a Correſpondence and 
Union among the Common People, who would 
be able, if their Forces were united, to wreſt 
the Power out of the hands of the Nobles, does 
induſtriouſly cheriſh two Factions in the City; 
one of which goes by the Name of Caſtellans, 
and the other of Nicolots, There is ſuch an 
Emulation between theſe two Factions, that 
all their ſtudy is how to ſpire and vex one ano- 
ther. And if their Children happen to meet 
in the Streets, and know one another to be of 
different Parties, they ſeldom fail to fight it 
our ac Fiſty-cuffs, and the Spectators never of- 
fer to part them, till the one has drawn Blood 
of the other, that he who is vanquiſh'd may be 
thereby animated to take his revenge ſome 
time or other on his Adverſary. The Senate 
ſometimes allows rheſe Parties to try their 
Strength in pirchid Barrels at Handy- blows, un- 
der pretence of giving Divexſion to Forei 
Princes and Ambaſſadors, that paſs thro 3 
City; but in reality, that they may keep up the 
Animoſity and Spire that is between the two 
Factions. The Nicolots have a Doge of their 
own, who is uſually ſome Tradeſman, livin 
ia that Quarter of the Town which is ca 
Sc. Nicholas. 5 | 


* 


14 ITbe Maxims of the 

VIII. In the Courts of Civil Judicature, it 
Poker = 8 would be neceſſary to avoid all manner 
— - ol Partiality and Paſſion, and to abo- 
1 the Civii liſh every thing that may give the leaſt 
Fi Cuts. ground tothe bad Report that has got 
| abroad, as if Juſtice were partially ad- 
miniſtred in favour of a Nobleman, 
and one that is rich. So that to root 
out this pernicious Conceit, no Advan- 
tage ought to be allow d in Tryals of 
Law on the account of Rank; for a 
poor Man, vyho ſees his Cauſe decided 
ü againſt him only becauſe of his Pover- 
i Ys Fa be apt to baniſh himſelf thro? 
1 pair. And with reſpect to the Ad- 
16 miniſtration of Civil Juſtice, there can 
27 never be too much care taken in mak- 
1 ing it appear to be upright and ſincete, 
14 this being a very material Foundation 
| of the State. For when the Subject 
= ſes thar he has Juſtice impartially 

| doe him, when he has Right on his 


- 
_-— — ah > Wt 
2 


fide; he is induced to bear eaſily with 
many other Burthens: Whereas on the 
other hand, when a Man Is wrong d in 
40 his Eſtate, altho' he ſhould be gra- 

ö | cioully pardond for all the Crimes and 

if Offences he has been guilty of againſt 
the State, 165 he Il never prove a good 
Subject. For an Injury that is done us 
is never forgotten; but the Memory of 
a Favour we have received ſoon va- 


: 


niſhes. 


Government of Venice. 


Care muſt be taken to prevent, as IX. 


| | The People not 
much as we would do the Plague, the 10 pr wr 
| aſſemble in 
numbers; becauſe there needs no more great Multi- 


for overturning the Commonwealth, #udes. 


People from flocking together in great 


than to leave it eaſy for the People to 
unite together in any; Conference. 
Nay, this aſſembling together in great 


Multitudes is ſo dan to the 
State, that it is — ſhew a 
Deteſtation and Abhorrence of it, even 


among the Noblemen. For as in eve- 
ry Human Body there are many cor- 
rupt Humours, which if parated, and 
kept aſunder, either do no harm, or 
are eaſily cured ; but if they begin to 


move, and unite together, they be- 


come ſtubborn, and ſometimes mortal. 
It is exactly the ſame with the Body 
Politick, as with the Human Body. 
A watchful Eye muſt be kept over a 

diſfarisfied Perſons, or thoſe that are 


LOL 


— — — td — —— PER 
7 . 


It is in conformity wo this Advice, chat th 
Fenetians do not allow of any Coffee-houſes im 


their Ciry, that are able to contain great num- 
bers of People. Their Coffee-houſes are gene · 


_ rally little Shops, that will not hold above five 


or ſix Perſons at a time, and perhaps there are 
not Seats for above two or three. So that the 

Company having no where to reſt themſelv 

are gone as ſoon as they have made an 

af drinking their Coffee. 


inclin d 
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16! —The Maxim of be 
iiacli d to Sedition, or Men of gfeat 
SFPßpeculation, particularly when they: 
preſume to cenſure the Goveinment. 
A Stop muſt be put to the growth of 
Hereſy, which at firſt was introduced 
in no other. manner, than by way of 
pleaſant Wit, and Curioſity. cke 
xX. © TherArſenat ought always to be 
The Arſenal to kept in} a good condition; and althoꝰ 
be kept always there be no pteſſing Occalton for frt- 
In good condi- ting out a» Fleet, yer it is convenient 
: that our Governours conſidet, and have 
it tabvays in their minds, thata Prince 
may deſtroy in one Day thouſands of 
8 Men, but chat it is not in the power 
' f Mankind to make fo'mach as one 
Mam be born or conceived, in an in- 
ſtant; ſo that: as tothoſerhings which 
depend:on Time, it is neceſſary to un- 
ticipate them with Time. The Artiſans 
belonging to the Arenal are to be kept 
_ eaſy and contented ; and ho Charges 
ought to be ſpar'd in a thing on which 
depends thEuniverftt Welfafe. When 
any of thele.Workmen are found guil- 
ty of a Fault, they ought to be cha- 
ſtis'd as a Father chaſtiſes his Son, that 
is, with an appearance of Rigour, but 
| ſt ill with ſo much Gentleneſs, as that 
he be not quite ſrightend from the 
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Government of Venice. 


The Sectetaries * of the Republick, , . 
| 8nd all other Perſons that are let into * 


| the — of I publick mY with great care; 


_ not raſhly 
urn d ent. 


£2 2 TheSecrecaries belong I the Republick 
i divided inro three C The firſt in 
ak and Dighity confiſts of choſe who are Se- 
cretaries to the Council of ren. They are four 
n namber, and their Office is in | N 
cauſe of che rear Juriſdiction of the Tribunal 
to which they belong. The ſecond Claſs con- 
rains the Secreraries to the Senate, who are in 
all twenty four; and of theſe there are five or 
fix always imployed as Refidents in Naples, Mi- 
lan, Florence, Swiſſerland, &c. having an al- 
lowance of two thouſand Diicats.a Year. Of 
this number likewiſe there are always five or 
fix imployed as Secretaries to the Saunas, 
which che Republick ſends to foreign Co 
where. the Senate obliges cheir Secretaries & of 
refide for ſome Years, that they may have time 
to inform chemſelves chorowly of the Govern- 
ment and Intereſts of choſe Countries , and be 
able to give the neceſſary Inftruftions to the 
Ambaſſadors that are ſent thither. So that the 
Secretaries are not uſually recalled from the 
Courts to which they are ſent, till they have 
ſerved under two or three Ambaſſadors. Theſe 
are the Secretaries who aſſiſt in the College at 
the Audiences given to the Ambaſſadors of 
Princes; that they may make Report to the 
College in a few'words, of the Propoſals, or 
Deans, made by thefe Ambaſſadors: They 
ry the Senates Anſwer to the Ambaſſadors, 
which the the 4”, firſt read ih the Ambaſſador's Pre- 
ſence, and afterwards indite to his Setrerray, 
they bringing back their own Copy withrhem; 
hich they are required not to part with on 
pa of Death. 
The Secretaries of cheſt two Claſſes are ſer 
into 
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The Maxim of the 


ought to be Men of able Parts, and 
zealous for the publick Good; but if 
they chance to be Men of weak Abili- 


into the knowledge of all the Publick Tranf- 


actions, it being their Office to read in the 
College, and in rhe Senate, all the Letters 


that are ſent to the Republick, and to draw u 
thoſe which the Senate ſends to Princes. Theſe 
Secretaries have each of them a Sallary of 400 


Ducats a Year, beſides conſiderable Perquiſites 


and Privileges annex'd to their Office. 


The Secreraries of the third Claſs are not 
fix d to any certain number, and their Office is 
almoſt like to that of Clerks, or Regiſters, in 
Courts of Juſtice. For they write the Senten- 


ces that are pronounced in the Courts of Juſtice 


rhat fit in che Palace of St. Mark, and in the 
Rialto, and give them out to the Parties. They 
likewiſe draw up Contracts of Marriage, Teſta- 
ments, and other Deeds belonging to Notaries. So 
that, properly ſpeaking, they are only Publick 
N »raries, or Regiſters, and are not admitted 
into the knowledge of the Affairs of State. How- 
ever, they riſe gradually from chis lower Claſs 
to the other two, which are more conſiderable. 
Theſe three Orders of Secretaries depend 
wholly on the Council of Ten, who has the 
election of them; and if any of them fail in 
their Duty, they are accountable to this dread- 
ful Tribunal. Ir is out of this College of Secre- 
taries, that the Chancellor of che Republick is al- 
ways choſen, who is the Head, or Doge, as it we 


of all the Citizens that are not noble. His Off- 


fice is both honourable and profitable. His Sal- 


lary is three thouſand Ducats a Year, and the 
Perquiſites of his Place amount yearly to about 


nine or ten thouſand Ducats, and he is not 

oblip'd to be at any expence. Altho he is not 

Noble, yet he has all the Privileges of the No- 

bilicy, and ſome that are peculfar to his Office. 
1 ties, 
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Government of Venice. 
ties, yet they are to be born with. It 
is fit to examine well into their Quali- 
| fications before they are receiv'd into 
the Office, but when they ate once ad- 
mitted, they ought to be kept in, ſuch 
as they are. For there are but few 
Perſons capable of doing good, and 
every one is able to do miſchief; and 
it is much eaſier to guard our ſelves 
againſt the Snares of a powerful Ene- 
my without doors, than of a wicked 
Servant that lives in the Family. 
Leet the Arts that are peculiar to the XIII 
City be carefully preſerv'd, and in or- 2 peculiar 
der to that, they ought not to be over- 3. = at. 4 
chargd with great Burthens. For Gain. 
which has been able to perſuade Men 
to go in ſearch of new Worlds, with 
the hazard of their Lives, if it is not 
found by the Merchant in the place 
where he expects it, he'll go in queſt 
of it elſewhere, even to the Anti poder. 
The Crafts. men belonging to theſe Arts 
ought to be encouraged to remain in 
their Country, and not to travel a- 
broad. For an Art is only an ima- 
Fong e ee EE 
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_ © It is in obſervance of this Maxim, that the 
Venetians have thought fit to confer ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhing Marks of their Favour on the Glaſs- 
workers of Muran. The Senate being ſenſible 
of the grear Profit the Republick made by their- 
Manufacture of Glaſs, to encourage the Fradeſ- 
men belonging to that Art to remain among 
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20 Ihe Maxim of be 
ginary Being, which has its Exiſtence 
no where but in the Brain of the Arti- 
ficer, who is Maſter bath of the Specu- 
lation and Practice. And if the Art 
onee become common to many places, 
it loſes the half of its advantage, which 
conſiſts in being uſeſul to our felves ; 

and helpful to others 

XIII. Marriages between the Nobility, 


Marriages be- and Women of an inferiour Rank, may 


bility je = de tolerared, efpecially when the Wo- 
beians ſome- men carry great Portions along with 
times conve- them; tor by this means it oftem hap- 
* pens, that the Labours and Toils of 
many Plebeians for feveral Ages, go to 
enrich one Noble Family. And this 

is a pleaſant kind of Partition, which 

altho' it may eclipſe the Splendour of 

the Nobility in ſome meaſure, yer that 

is only in things meerly ſupericial ; 

but in things that are more ſubſtantiad, 

it adds to che greatneſs of the Order, 

and ſortities it. Nor is it to be fear d, 

that the Offspring of fuch Marriages 

will prove low and mean ſpirited; for 

there is nothing deba ſes the Spirit more 

than Poverty, Beſides, we are to oo | 


3 " 
* 
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chem, chey made them all Burgeſſes of Vuice, 
and allowed the Nobles o marry their Daufh- 
ters without degrading from their Nobility. 
Whereas if a Nobleman marry the Daughter of 
any other Tradeſman, the Children. of thar 
Marriage are not re puted Noble, 
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fider the great Advantage that accrues 
to the Nobility by bringing , by this 
means, the Commonalty to be cordial- 
ly in their intereſt, who are bound, b 
this ſoft. and agreeable Chain, to ſup- | 
port and maintain the Authority of 

the Nobles. | | 

The great Honours of the Country XIV. 

ought to be diſtributed, as much as can i 
be, among the ancient Nobility, ex- j;14yred amm 
cept when any of the new Pretenders7he ancient No- 
have ſome extraordinary perſonal Me-%i/ry. 
rit, in which caſe all Prodigality be- 
comes a Virtue.. But otherwiſe to con- 
fer great Honours on Perſons that are 
not able to count to the third or fourth 
Generation, would be to give occaſion 
of Wonder to the Subjects, and of En- 
vy to the Nobles. It would likewiſe 
encourage the moſt abject among the 
Nobility to pretend to high Prefer- 
ments, and they not finding themſelves 
advanded to any higher condition than 
what their indifferent Parts deſerve, 
would not be able to ſatisfy themſelves 
why ſuch a one ſhould have atrain d to 
great Preſerment, and they remain ex. 
cluded. Beſides, to feed a Stomach, 
that has always been acculkom'd to a 
ſlender Diet, with high ſeaſon'd Mears 
ſuch as are ſerv'd up to the Table of a 
Prince, would be the ready way to 
make it fall fick for want of digeſtion. 

9955 C3 Then 
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22 The Maxims of the 
Then the Subjects are not eaſily pre- 
vaild with to ſhew an extraordinary 
Reſpect for one, for whom they have 
been accuſtom'd to have but a ſlender 
regard ; and they are apt to fancy, 
that the Dignity is not very conſide- 
rable, when it is confer'd on a Perſon 

WC ware OHH: - 
XV. And becauſe all ſublunary Bodies 


| Republicks de: are liable to Corruption, and Com- 


77 2 py bs OED 
2 0 > „ monwealths more than others, they 


numbers in being Bodies made up of many Indi- 
their Councils. viduals, fo that the Defect increaſes 
with the number of the Members; I 
muſt therefore beg leave to ſpeak my 
Mind freely in this point, without 
which I cannot well perform the Ser- 
vice you require of me. My Opinion 
therefore is, that the Republick of 
Venice is obnoxious to this Fatality, 
from which no other Commonwealth 
has ever been exempted ; and if any 
Perſon has pretended to give us an Idea 
of a Commonwealth without Blemifh, 

it has been no more than a bare Fi- 
ction, that never was reduced to Pra- 
Ctice. The Defect of our Republick 
z sͤ in being too numerous}, in order to 
AW preſerve 


- Be . 1 . 3 
: *The number of thé Venetian Nobility in 
former Days was very great, having amounted 
yo about four thouſand and five hundred; but 
many Families being extinct, they do not now 
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Government of Venice. 
pteſerve its Ariſtocratical Form. So 
that it would be convenient to procure, 
with all manner of Induſtry, the Great 
Council to delegate a great Share of its 

1 4 Autho- 
ones — — — * = 5 5 
exceed two thouſand, notwithſtanding of the 
additional Families that have been aggregated 
to their Nobility at different times. Formerly: 
there liave been about fifteen or ſixteen hundred 

Noblemen aſſembled in the Great Council, but 

nov they ſeldom exceed eight or nine hundred. 
When the Great Council is aſſembled about the 

Election of Magiſtrates, they do not much mind 
what number of Noblemen meet together. But 
when the Council is called to make new Laws, 
or to conſider of any Buſineſs of great Impor- 
tance, it is requiſite that there be preſent in the 
Council at leaſt ſix hundred Noblemen. The 
Great Council being there fore ſuch a numerous 
Aſſembly, and it being impoſſible, for that 
reaſon, to avoid Confuſion in their Proceedings, 
ſince all the Noblemen thar are paſt five and 
twenty Years of Age have a Right to ſit in it; 
Father Paul is for having all Buſineſs, except 
that of the Creation of Magiſtrates, taken our 
of the Hands of the Great Council, and carried 
before the Senate, or Council of Ten. The 
Senate conſiſts of about three hundred Nobles; 
many of which, altho they are entitled by their 
Offices to be preſent at the Deliberations of the 
Senate; yet they have no right to vote. And 
of thoſe that have à right to vote, there are not 
above fix and twenty tſtat are allowed to make 
any new Propoſal to the Senate. And theſe are 
the Doge and his ſix Counſellors, the three pre- 
ſidents of che Council of Forty for Criminal 
Affairs, and the ſixteen Sages, who-are, as it 
were, the chief Miniſters of State to the Re. 

publick, they having all the publick Affairs on- 


ton 


Ibe Maxime of the 
Authority to the Senate, and to the 
Council of Ten; but in ſuch a hidden 

and ſecret manner, as that it may not 
be diſcover d, till after it is done. 22 or 


n 
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ton d out among them into ſo many Provinces. 
The five Sages who are called Sauii di Mare, or 
Savii degli Ordini, have the Inſpection over all 
the Naval Affairs. The five Sæuii di Terra Fer- 
ma rake care of all the Affairs that concern the 
Territories which the Republick has on the Con- 
tinent. The ſix SaviiGrandi, who are the chief 
of all rhe Sages, have a tranſcendent Authority 
over all thoſe Affairs, whether they concern Sea 
of Land. And beſides, they have a particular 
Power to pre ſcribe and ditect in every thing that 
relates to Peace or War, to draw up the Letters 
which the Republick ſends to Princes; and, in 
a word, to give Counſel aud Advice in every 
thing that concerns the Republic. The other 
Senators are only ta approve or diſapprove of 
whatever is propoſed hy choſe Perſons that are 
authorized to make Qvertures to the Senate; 
and if any Senator thinks of any Expedient that 
may be more proper than whay has been alrea · 
dy offer d, he myſt get ane oh therg..© make. 
the Propoſal to che Senate. The rea ſon of this 
Order, is to prevent all manger of Confuſion 
in the Deliberations of this Aſſembly, which 
could not well be avoided, if all the Sensters 
were left at liberty to propoſe in che Senate 
whatever appear d to chem. to be expedient. 
Beſides, it is not very likely that any thing that 
is truly expedient, and uſeful to the Republick, 
be altogether omitted by thoſe fix and 
rwenty Perſons who are authorized to make the 
Overtures; or if it is omitted by them, the Se · 
nator who thinks of the Expedient, may con- 
Vince one of choſe fix and eventy Perſons of | 
N . 4 > ; 2 EM 5 4 & 1 che 
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ſince it has already diyeſted it ſelf of | 
ome Branches of its Power, and fince 
we ſee that this has had wonderful 
Succeſs in the De / iberative part of the 
Government; ſo likewiſe if it refign'd 
its Right as to the Fudiciary and Dis 4 ; 
_ ſtributtve. parts of the Adminiſtration} | | 
We might haps thereby.co tethe Cam | 4 ö 
ſtiturion of the Republick much men: | M1 
Great Council favours au little of the | 
Mob, and that it is, for this reaſon, 2 
ſubject to impetuous Deliberations, {: 
| 
| 
| 
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and that .the Affairs which ate laid 
before it, are not always ſo maturehy 
weigh d and conſider d, as Matters of 
that 1 deſerue. And truly 
1 ſtand amazed, when I confider that 
our Anceſtors, who were Men of great © © 
SA Lhe phe way tom n oy 
Gogd, did. not take the Advantage C Bll | 
the Simplicity of the Times in which —_ 
they U d, and make one; Step farther, [MM 
5. 
| 


cowards reforming aur Conſtitution : if 


not in any other thing, at leaſt in con- 

tinuing the Senators longer in their Off 9 

che Liſefulnefs of it, and get him to propoſe it 9 

to he Senate. Ie happens by this means, that 
NMatterę are tranſicted in the Senate with a great 
Oral of. "Gravity and Sedateneſs, and notwith- 
tanding' the great Numbers of that Aſſembly, 
uch @ Secrecy that is altogether ſurprizing, 
and perhaps peculiar to the Venetian Councils. © 
J fice 
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26 I The Maxime of the 
fice than ſtom Lear to Year, without 
a new Confirmation from the Great F 
Council. For as the Practice of obli- A 
ing the Senators to be confirmed every 1 
ear anew, ſeems to guard us, on the 
one hand, againſt the Tyranny of the 
Grandees'; Jo it expoſes us, on the 
other hand, to the Tyranny of the 
lower Nobility, -which is ſo much the 
more od ious, becauſe they are more 
in number, and have leſs Experience 
in publick Affairs. We ſhould fee 
much more Vigour in the Reſolutions 
of our Senators, if they were not bound 
to cringe perpetually to the other No- 
bles, for their Vote to continue them 
in che Senate from Vear to Lear. 
n The Office of Avogadors ought. to 
Great Caution et Off 6a LLC £7 135 0:JOs L 
pobeuſed in the , he Pr) ure three in number; and 


_ antes 225 Office is much like that of our Attorney- 
— 125 their Power is of a much larger ex- 


not only the 1 of 
eve, Th , bur te are alfo. the Guardiant. of 


the Laws z > hey are to take care that rltey be 
ſtrictly obſerved by Perſons: of all 'Ranks, and 
that the Naagiſtrates dat their Duty in adminiſtring: 
— in cheir ſeveral Stations. The. — 
r to carry the Criminal Cauſes "either be 

fore the Council of Forty appointed for Ceimiz- 
al. Matters, before the Senate, or before the 
reat Council „ according as they. judge the 
Cauſe to be of greater ox Jeſs Importance. The 
Scnate, and Great Council cannot aſſemble, un- 
leſs there is one Auagador preſent, otherwiſe 
their Deliberations are of no force; 27 ra th "x 5 
0 
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Government of Venice. T2 
be diſpoſed of with great Caution, 
and given to Perſons of the greateſt 

Rank. For if the Perſons who are 
put into this Office be of a noble and 
high Spirit, ſuch as ſcorn to creep and 

crouch to the multitude of the great 
Council; the Senate, and Council of 
Ten might venture upon many Deli- 
berations, as occaſion requires, which, 
alrho' they exceeded their ordinary Au- 
thority, would nevertheleſs be thought 
fir to be born with, and Time would: 
authorize their medling in ſuch .mat-. 
ters without the Concurrence of the 
Council. But ſhould an A4vogador, in 
order to make himſelf popular, carry 
every thing of this kind before rhe 
Council; they, out of ſealouſie leſt their 
Authority ſhould be encroaclfd upon, 
would certainly annul every thing that 
the Senate had decreed, let it be never 
ſo expedient. If it happen that the 
Office of A vagador is not conferr d on 
ſuch Perſons as are more inclin'd to 
ſupport the Dignity of the Senate, than 
to make themſelves popular among 
the lower Nobility; it is fit, at leaſt, 
to pitch upon ſuch Perſons, as are ei- 

ther of a low mean Spirit; or if they 
are of brisk lively Parts, let them be 
ſuch whoſe Reputation is not altoge- 
ther entire, but blemiſh'd with the Im- 
putation of Sordidneſs; that if they 
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28 The Maxime of the © 
are Perſons of weak Parts, they may 
not be able, and if they have good 
Talents, and a bad Reputation, they 
may not dare to enter the Liſts with 
the Senators. For otherwiſe an Avo- 
gador that has Parts, Integrity and 
Malice, may eaſily ſet fire to the four 

Oorners of the Republic. 

XVII. For theſe and ſuch like Reaſons it 
— — if would be convenient to diminiſh the 
+ Authority of the Councils of Forty", be- 
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nient to the | 
State. cauſe they ate Aſſemblies that are too 


There are three Councils of Forty; one of 
which is called Quarantia Criminale, it being 
appointed for the Trial of all Criminal Cauſes. 
The other two are for Civil Cauſes; one of them 
has the Name of Quarant ia Civite Vecchia, and 
has Cognizance of all Appeals from the Sen- 
tences of all the Courts of juſtice within the 
City of Venice. The other 1s called Quarantia 
Civite Nuova, and to this Court there lies an Ap- 
peal from the Sentences of all the Judges in the 
Territories belonging ro the Republick withour 
the City. The 1 of theſe three Courts 
mount gradually from one Court to the other. 
They are firſt choſe into the Quarant ia Civil: 
Nuova, as being the Court of leaſt Eſteem, 
where they fit Judges for cight Monchs; then 
they are tranſlated to the Quaramia Civile Ver - 
chi, where they fir other eight Months; and 

_ ai laſt they moumt to the Quarantia Criminale, 
where they officiate likewiſe eight Months; and 
then their Office of Jydicature expires. But 

after an Interval of eight Months, they are ca- 
pable of being choſen anew into the Quarantia 
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| Gowernment of Venice. 
pular, inſtituted with ſo great Num- 
ers, on purpoſe to avoid the Danger 
of expoſing Juſtice to Sale; but at the 
ſame time they bring us under another 
great Inconvenience, in aſſembliug to- 
gether ſo many bad and corrupt Hu- 
mours, and thereby endangering our 
Conſtitution. And as the Phyſitian to 
the Body deſerves to be excuſed, if to 


heal the Liver he offends the Stomach; 


ſo it is likewiſe the beſt Method the 
State Phyfitian can take with the Com- 
monwealth. In the Council of Forty 
appointed for Civil Affairs, their Au- 
thority may be born with; but in the 
Council of Forty for Criminal Mat- 
ters, it will be convenient always to 
leſſen it; and this may be done, if 
the Council of Ten aſſume to them- 
ſelves the Judgment of every Cauſs 
that has but the leaſt appearance of 
belonging to their Cognizance ; and 
if the Senate, and great Council ab- 
ſtain wholly from delegating any Cau- 


es to this Council of Forty, as they 


uſe often to de. I ſhould think it well 
for the Republick, if thee Councils 
of Forty were totally abolifh'd 3 bur 
at the ſame time I ſhould chink ir 
abſolutely neceſſary, that a Mainte- 
nance were provided ſome other way, 
for ſuch a number of idle and indigent 
Nobles, as are employed in theſe Coun- 
| - nn 
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30 . The Maxims of the 
cils. But as matters ſtand at preſent, 
I ſhould look upon it as a' great piece 
of Service done to the Country, if 
every Family of the ancient and rich 
Nobility did always appoint one of 
the Brothers to be eniployed in theſe 
Councils of Forty, that they might 
hinder the poor Nobility from getting 
into them in ſo great numbers, which 
would be a way to keep them more 
eaſily under. And all imaginable Care 
ought to be taken to find out ſome 
ſpecious Pretext, for raking away from 
the inferior Nobility the power of judg- 
ing the Nobles in Criminal Matters; 
and this woyld be a means to make 
them loſe, in a great meaſure, theit 
Privilege of Nobility. I ſhould be ve- 
ry well pleas'd likewiſe to ſee them 
excluded from the Senate; but this is 
R 2 _ more to be deſired, than ex- 
XVIII. The common People muſt always 
33 - be provided with plenty of thoſe things 
all Previſisns that are neceſſary for Food and Rai- 
in plenty. ment, and at as cheap a rate as may 
| be. For the Nature of the Mob is 
ſuch, that altho' a Dearth is occa- 
ſiond by a bad Harveſt, yet they al- 
ways impute it to the Avarice of the 
Nobility ; ſorhat whoever would make 
them hold their peace, muſt always 
ſtop their Mouths 
FEY It 
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It will be proper to employ as great XIX. 
a number of the common 3 3 7 * w _ 
poſſible in the Service of the Publick is * pr 
that they getting their Bread from the Service of the 
Publick, may be well affected to the Publick as is 
Government; and that there may be #46c- 
fewer Perſons expos'd to die of Hun- 

ger. For if Hunger forces impregna- 
ble Fortreſſes to ſurrender, it will like- 

wiſe make People expoſe their Lives 

to auy manner of Hazard, rather than 

loſe: them. I would adviſe however 
now and then the employing of ſuch 
Perſons, as have whereupon to live to- 
lerably well; for otherwiſe to employ 

a Man, and not to afford him Means 
to live hand ſomly, is to give him as it 

it were a juſt occaſion of ſtealing. 

Let the Women be kept chaſt, and XX. 
in order to that, let them live retir'd Le Women to 
from the World; it being certain , #76 
that all open Lewdneſs has had its 
firſt riſe from a Salutation, from a 
S · - ih Bot: 740 

Cre muſt be taken to repreſs the xxx, 
Abuſe that is lately crept in among The Noblemen 
us, by Noblemen's taking upon them , 7 be ſuf- 
to be Judges of private Differences = 3 
between Man and Man, and forcing magiſterially in 
the Subjects to make Peace, to pay private Diffe « 
Debts, to contract Marriages, ani to vences. 

deſiſt from proſecuting their Rights 
in the ordinary Courts of Juſtice. 
b | | For 


a a. at 


ſerud inviola- 


The Maximt of «the | 
Por this is the greateſt Tyranny that 
the Subject can be liable to, and is 
able to produce another Sicilian Veſ- 
Som and not unlikely to ſet the No- 
dlemen themſelves: together by the 
_ - Ears, in the defence of their ſeveral 
_ XXII. On all Occaſions that the Publick 
e Pablick nas as. 


Faith to be ob- „it is neceſſary 


Faith is engaged, 
ſerve it inviolably, without being a- 
dh. - mus d by any Profit that may accrue 
| to the Republick by the breach of 
it. And it is fit to conſider, that the 

Benefit reapd by breaking it, is mo- 
mentary; but the Damage that fol- 

lows upon the not obſerving it, is 

perpetual. For a Prince that once 

breaks his Word, if he will have him- 

ſelf to be believd afrerwards in what 

he ſays, it is neceſſary that he invent 

a new Religion, that may be able to 

tie him, fince his firſt Obligation had 

not force enough to bind him. If a 

. Perſon, who makes no Con- 

cience of keeping his Promiſe, ten- 

ders himſelf thereby incapable of re- 

_ teiving any Supply from others, ſo 

that People will hardly truſt him even 

when he goes with ready Money in his 

Hand; how much leſs Credit will a 

Prince find, afier Breach of Promiſe, 

twho is not ſubject ro any Magiſtrate, 
that can compel him to pay what he 
1 1 Sbyes; 
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owes; and who is hound by no other 
Law than his own Will and Plea- 
ſure ? | + 
The Nobility muſt abſtain from XXIII. 
merchandizing, it being the vnly way edn 
to engage Merchants to ſettle in the % 
City; for if the Noblemen trade, the 
Merchants will be afraid of being cheat- 
ed, and over-awed in their Buſineſs. 
The Spaniards, who bear no good Will 
to the Venerians, have not a more 
odious Title to. give Venice, than by 
calling it a Republick of Mer- 
chants. By the ancient Law, a No- 
bleman, whoſe Blood was tainted with 
Merchandize, could not enter into the 
Turnament, as not being reputed an 
equal to Gentlemen. Trade may in a 
ſhort time either exceſſively enrich, or 
extremely impoveriſh a Family, and 
neither the one, nor the other is ex- 
pedient in a Commonwealth. The 
erchant is of neceſſity a Foreigner, 
he having Commerce, and Intereſt in 
other Nations; whereas a Nobleman 
ought to have his Affections no where 
but in his own Country, If the Poli- 
ricians tell us, that it is not for the 
good of a City, to have too ſump- 
tuous Buildings in the Country about 
it; becauſe if an Enemy happen to 
beſiege the City, the Citizens, for fear 
of ſeeing their Country Seuts ruin'd. 
: D will 
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will be eaſily induced to deliver up 


the Town: What then ſhall we ſay of 


thoſe Noblemen, that by trading may 


Have many hundreds, nay thouſands of 


Crowns in-foreign Countries, and ve- 


ry often in Countries that are at War 
with the Republick? Befides, who- 


ever brings new Commodities into a 


City, brings along with them at the 


ſame time new Cuftoms. In the be- 
ginning of the Republick, trading was 


neceſſary to redeem it from Poverty, but 


now it is become ſuſpected as a Fomen- 
ter of too great Riches. Milk, which is 


| * Food for a Child, is not ſo proper 


or a Stomach that can bear with a 
ſtronger Diet: Cities likewiſe have their 


own Periods; what is fit for them in 


their Infancy, is not proper in a tiper 
Age. The Genveſes, who retain this 
Cuſtom of Trading, are but little re- 


 Tpefted among other Princes; they 


are more regarded one by one, than all 


in a Body together. 


Let all exceflive Pomp be baniſh'd. 
Tf this Magnificence in Apparel and 


Equipage were practis d only by the 
rich, it might be profitable to the Com. 


monwealth; becauſe it would be a 
means of evacuating the Blood of thoſe 
that are of too ſanguine a Complexion; 
bur the Emulation that runs among the 


Citizens to out-do one another, would 


maks 
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make many Families ruine themſelves, 
to keep np. the ſame Grandeur with 
others. It this Diſtinction could be 
introduced, ir would be a continual 
Purge for the bad Humours of the 
State; but there being no poſſibility 
of bringing it abour, it is the ſame, _ 
thing as if one ſhould take every day | 
Phy ſick inſtead of Food, which would 
ſoon put an end to the Diſtemper, 
and to the Life of the Patient ar the 
ſame time. Whoever is under a ne- 
ceſſity of doing what he cannot, to 
enable himſelf ro do it, he will uſe 
means that are not lawful. It is faid, 
that Gold is a trial of the Chaſtiry of 
Women; in this caſe it would be a 
Temptation both to Women and Men, 
not only as to their Honour, but like- 
wiſe their Juſtice, and Fidelity. | E 
Before a Law is made, it is fit to XxXxv. 
conſider well of it, and not to be Apun&ual Obe- 
over: haſty in paſſing it; but when dience to be 
once it is enacted, great care ought to * * 
be taken to ſee it punctually obey d; 
for whoſoever ſuffers Diſobedience in 
leſſer things, teaches the Practice of 
it in matters of greater Moment. A 
Nobleman that places his Greatneſs in 
{hewipg a Diſobedience to the Laws, 
does more Injury to his Country, and 
to himſelf, by this bad Example, than 
by all his other Diſſoluteneſs whar- 
ET „ eßer; 


36 Ihe Maxims of the 
ecuxer; becauſe he thereby impugns di- 
rectly the publick Authority. In a 
Monarchical Government this Abuſe 
may be more eaſily redreſs'd, than in 
3 Commonwealth; becauſe if the ſuc- 
ceed ing Monarch ſhews but a reſolute- 
neſs of Mind to have the Laws pun- 
Aually obſerv'd, this alone is enough 
ro teach the Subjects Obedience. But 
a Commonwealth, which is always 
the ſame, can never perſuade People 
of this difference of Temper in its Go- 
vernoutrs, as there is in the Succeſſors 
to a Crown; and to root out of a 
Commonwealth any Abuſe that has 
grown old among the Nobility, would 
coſt at leaſt the Lives of half the Ci- 
SE os Ty 
XXVI,. If it happen, that any Reſolution 
When 1 An is taken by the Government, which 
| ee may ſeem to be unacceptable to the 
the tnclinations People, eſpecially in matters of Judg- 
of the People, ment, it will be convenient to give ic 
it will eh erg out, that this was carried by a ſmall 
3 „ Majority of Voices; that if the Peo- 
w carried only ple have no other Satisfaction, they 
by a ſmall Ma- may at leaſt have this, of flattering 
grit, _ themſelves with having had many 
| Perſons of the fame Sentiment with 
- thence 5 
0 aer Let the Secret of the Republick be 
Jh o Kept inviolably: And it is fit that our 
all the & bility, Nobility always remember the great 
| | | Vogue 
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Government of Venice. 
Vogue the Venetian Prudence was in, 
upon the Condemnation of Carmię no- 
la, whoſe Sentence was kept ſecret 
for eight whole Months, notwithſtan- 
ding it was pronounced in Preſence of 
three hundred Judges; a thing which 
abſolute Princes are not able ro find 
in the Fidelity of only three or four 
Miniſters, altho* exceſſively loaded by 
them with Benefits. It was a matter 


of no leſs Aſtoniſhment, when the 


oge Foſcari was depoſed, to ſee that 

his Condemnation was conceal'd from 
him even by his own Brother. It can- 
not but be a great Affliction to all 
that wiſh well to their Country, to 


ſee ſo excellent a Quality, as this of 


Secrecy, and fo peculiar to our Re- 


ublick, diminiſh'd, in ſome meaſure, 


y the inconſiderateneſs of our Youth 
who altho' they have no bad Deſign 
in what they do, yer our of a heed- 


leſſneſs, and too great freedom of Tem- 


er, blab out things of the greateſt 
mportance. It would be neceſſary 
that every Father of a Noble Family, 
at the ſame time that he inſtructs 
his Children in the Chriſtian Re- 


ligion, ſhould teach them likewiſe 


the uſe of Secrecy. And to avoid 


the Danger of loſing it, it ought nat 


to be allowed to any Perfons whar- 
ever, not even to the Noblemen that 
"DU 3 ml 
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aaälfliſt in Council, to diſcourſe of the 
f publick Tranſactions, out of the Coun- 


„ '-: 5 

XXVII. The Honours of the Country ought 

Honours to be to be diſpenſed gradually, and all 

 dijpenſed ra- Flights of this kind are to be avoided 

——_— as being highly pernicious. To ſee a 

Cloud all of a ſudden cover'd over 

with Light, is a certain fign of ap- 

proaching Thunder. It favours too 

much of the Comedian, for a- private 

Man to be transform'd in an inſtant in- 

to a Prince. When Honours are di- 

{tributed gradually, it hinders young 

People from getting at them too ſoon. 

And it is certain, that as a Phyſitian 

of indifferent Learning, but of long 

Experience, is to be preferr'd to one 

that has a great deal of Reading, but 

little or no Practice; ſo for govern- 

ing the Republick, it is better to make 

uſe of Perſons that have been often 

employed in Buſineſs, altho' they are 
not Men of the quickeſt Parts. 

XXIX. It is very proper to have the Cauſes 

Appeals in Cau- relating to Church Benefices tried in 

Jes relating to the Courts at Venice, but at the ſame 

Church Benefi- ,. _ «© ö . * 

ces oveht to be time it would be very convenient to 

carried tefire have the Appeals in ſuch Cauſes car. 

the Senate. Tied before the Senate, and not before 

the Council of Forty, becauſe it of- 

tentimes happens that ſuch Cauſes are 

. to be decided by Reaſons of State, of 
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Government of Venice. 
which the Judges of this Court are 
either altogether ignorant, or verx 
careleſs. Beſides, it argues no great 
Harmony in the Subord ination of our 
Courts, that a Sentence pronounced 

in Preſence of the Doge and his Coun- 
cil, ſhould be liable to be cenſur'd by 
the Council of Forty, a Court of ſo 
little Eſteem. If care were taken to 
reprimand ſeverely, but fecretly, the 
Parties concern'd in thoſe Appeals, or 
their Advocates, perhaps the Cuſtom 
of carrying them before the Senate, 
might in time come to have the force - 
of a Law. If ir ſhould happen, that 
any one procured for himſelf a Deci-- 
ſion in the Rota at Rome, it would 
be neceſſary to command him under a 
ſevere Penalty to renounce what he 


— m—— 


— 89 — 
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i The Ruota is a Court of Juſtice eſtabliſh'd 
at Rome, conſiſting of twelve Prelates, where- 
of one is a German, one a Native of France, 
two Spaniards, and the other eight are talians; 
one a Venetian, one from Bolonia, one from 
Ferrara, one out of Toſcany, one out of the 
Dutchy of Milan, and three Romans. Their 
Juriſdiction extends to all Cauſes relating to 
Church Benefices, in all Roman Catholick Coun- 
tries whatever. And likewiſe Civil Cauſes in 
the City of Rome, and within the Ferri tories of 
the Church, are brought before this Court by 
way of Appeal. Sometimes Roman Catholick 
Princes do, by mutual Conſent, refer their 
Differences to the Arbitration ot this Court. 


D 4 had 


40 The Maxime of tbe 
had obtain'd in his Favour. Becauſe 
otherwiſe all theſe Cauſes would be 
carried to Rome, where all Penſions 
laid upon Benefices are held as ſacred, 
and by this means, the Republick 
would loſe a fourth-part of its Judi- 
ciary Power in Civil Matters. There 
is no great harm, if the Auditor of 
the Ructa for the Republick is left as 


a Biſhop i partibas, having an empty 


7 Title, without any Subjects. 
XXX. The Biſhops of the State of the Re- 

The Biſhops of publick ought always to be preconi- 

the State ought ſed in Confiſtory by a Venetian Car- 


always to be | . 
3 in dinal', but without the Circumſtance 


Conſiſtory by a T's of 
Venetian Car ine „!ł⸗ĩ5ĩ7ẽꝗ——— 
final, - k The Republick of Venice being deſirous to 


maintain to it ſelf an equal Rank in all things 
with Rings, is jealous of the leaſt Favour that 
is granted to Crown'd Heads, which the Re- 
publick does not likewiſe enjoy. The Empe- 
ror, and the other Crowns of the Romiſh Re- 
ligion, when they diſpoſe of any Biſhopricks 
within their Dominions, they have them pre- 
coni ſed in the Conſiſtory at Rome by a Cardi- 
nal of their own Nation, or by ſome other Car- 
dinal whom the Princes depute for that end. 
Ihe Republick of Venice, that it may not be in 
any thing diſtinguiſnd from Kings, inſiſts on the 
lame Right. It is alſo upon this account, that 
che Republick has fo earneſtly, and fo long ſol- 
ficired the Court of Rome, to grant them a 
Power to nominate one of their Subjects to a 
Cardinal's Cap, when the Pope makes his Pro- 
motion of Cardinals for the Crowns. They de- 
mand likewiſe that the Nuncio wha is ſent ta 
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Government of Venice. 

of creating him Procurator for the 
Republickx; becauſe he would not 
take the Name of Procurator , but 
that of Protector, as thoſe for the 
Crowns have done very improperly. 
And if any ſuch Deputation were once 
made, perhaps the Court of Rome 
might defift from creating any Vene- 
tiaus Cardinals, on purpoſe to oblige 
the Republick ro have recourſe to a 
Cardinal of another Nation ; which 
in time might be ſome Prejudice ro 
the Rank which the Republick holds 
among the Crown'd Heads. If the 
Preconiſation is made by any other 
Cardinal than a Venetian, it were fit 
to deny the Perſon preconiſed the 
temporal Poſſeſſion of his Biſhoprick, 
and to declare his Election, and any 
Penſion laid upon the Biſhoprick, to 
be null and void. It is true, that 
When the Preconiſation is made by the 
Cardinal Nephew, who has the Cha- 
racter of a Noble Venetian, it ought 
not to be refuſed, altho* he be not 

Venetian by Extraction. 33 5 


their Republick, may be immediately advan- 

ced from his Nunciature to the Cardinal ſhip, 

without being ſent Nuncio to any other Court; 

becauſe this Honour is paid to the Nunciatures 

of the Empire, Fance and Spain. But none 

of theſe Requeſts have they been able hitherto 
to obtain. Kr | 
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42 The Maxime of the 
XXXI. If ever it ſhould happen, that one 
* is raiſed to the Papacy, I ſhall not 
— —— ſay one that is a Venetian born, be- 
the Popes, all Cauſe this would only make a noiſe, 
the Titles and and be of no great advantage, nay on 
Prerogatives the contrary, occaſion conſiderable 
. damage to the Republick; but one 
hat. that is of another Country, and well 

affected to the Republick, it would 
be convenient to get him to grant to 
the Republick for ever the Tithes of 
the Clergy, as it was formerly under 
Clement the VI. the Bull of which is 
unhappily loſt, And this would free 
the Republick from the Obligation of 
asking this Favour every five, or eve- 
ty ſeven Years. It would be very 
proper likewiſe to lay hold of ſuch a 
favourable Opportunity, for getting 
this addition to be made to the other 
Prerogatives which the Republick al- 
ready enjoys; thar the Pope, in the 
Title which he gives to the Dope, 
ſhould uſe the ſuperlative: Degree, 
and call him moſt affectionate, or moſt 
beloved, as he does Kings. This 
would be a great Ornament to the 
Republick , which for want of theſe 
things newly mention'd, and likewiſe 
becauſe none of the Nuncio's, during 
their Reſidence at Venice, are ever 
promoted to the Cardinalſhip, paſſes 
at Rome for a middle ſort of State be- 
. © be tween 


— 
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tween Kings and Dukes. If theſe 

things could be obtain'd from a Pope 

that is well inclin'd to the Republick, - 

it might not be amiſs: to return the 

Favour, by making a Law that Eccle- 

fiaſticks ſhould nor be judged in Cri- 

minal Matters, except by the Coun- 

cil of Ten, or by Perſons delegated ' 

by the ſaid Council. 
Having occafion here to ſpeak of XXNT: | 

the Authority of the Council of Ten“, _ > = 5, 
| 2 3 I would Ten to be ſtrict- 

3 : ES” 180 | * ly obeyd. 


— SS 


k The council of Ten was at firſt only a tempo- 
rary Court of Juſtice, erected on purpoſe to 
make enquiry into the famous Conſpiracy of 
Baiampnt Tiepolo againſt the State, when the 
Government of the Republick was changed in- 
to the form in which it is at preſent, and many 
Families excluded from the Government, who 
before this Change were equal Sharers in the 
Adminiſtration with che others. But after- 
wards this Council was eſtabliſh'd to be perpe- 
tual, to avoid the giving any diſguſt to the 
Common People, who never tail'd to murmur 
ar the renewing of rhis dreadful Tribunal. For 
many Years after the eſtabliſhment of this 
Council, its Authority was confin'd within 
narrow bounds, becauſe the Council of Forty for 
Criminal Matters, which is of a much antienter 
date, judged of all Crimes, and of many other 
Affairs. But the Council of Ten, by their Cun- 
ning, enlarged their Authority by little and 
little, ſo as to aſſume to themſelves the cogni- 
AZance of all Crimes againſt the State, of Sedi- 
tions, of the Miſdemeanour of Magiſtrates, of 
falſe Coiners, of the Aſſaſſination of Nobles, of 
- Sodomy, of Sacrilege, and ſometimes even of 
N Hereſy, 
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44 | The Maxims of the © 
I would recommend a ſtrict Obfer- 
vance of the Orders of the ſaid Coun- 
cil. And if there are any of its Or. 
ders, that, becauſe of the change of 

EE LY Times, 


—_— 


* ” 


Hereſy. Nay, they, have upon ſome Occa- 
ſions extended their Power ſo far, as to repeal 
and annul the Deerees of the Great Council, 
and to conclude Leagues, Offenſive and Defen- 
five, without the participation of the Senate. 
But this they did only in certain critical Jun- 
ctures, where Secrecy was of the higheſt im- 

5 Portance, and where there was no time left for 
Deliberation. However, at preſent the juriſ- 
diction of this Council is limited wholly to 
Criminal Affairs, in which it judges ſoveraign- 
ly without Appeal. It is fo ſevere and rigorous 
in its Proceedings, that the very Name of this 

Tribunal makes all che Nobility tremble for 
fear; and they have try d all poſſible means to 
get it aboliſh'd. But all in vain, this Tribunal 
being look d upon to be the Corner- ſtone of the 
Government, which cannot be removed with- 

out overturning the whole Foundation of the 

State. It is the Dread of this Tribunal alone 
that is capable to keep the Nobles within the 

. bounds of their Duty. And it is firmly believ'd 
at Venice, that if ever the Council of Ten is 

- aboliſh'd, Party and Faction, Diſcord and Se- 
dition, will ſo prevail in the Republick, as to 
bring it ſoon to Ruin. 3 | 
Inge ten Judges that fir in this Council ought 
to be of ten different Families, and to have no 

near Relation one to another, left they ſhould 

abuſe the Power that is put into their hands. 

For if two or three Nobles, nearly related to 

one another, were capable to ſit in this 

Council at the ſame time, they might have it 
in their power to do a great deal of * 
a „ 
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Government of Venice. 
Times, are become difficult to be put 
in execution, it were better for the 
Council to take them anew under 
their conſideration, and to alter in 
them what is inconvenjent, rather 
than to ſuffer them to come into diſ- 
uſe by the arrogance of private Per- 
ſons. But when once any thing is de- 
creed by the Council, it would be ne- 
ceſſary to require, under the ſevereſt 
Penalties, a blind and implicit Obe- 
dience to be paid to it. And this 
would procure great Reſpett to the 
Council, which, being intruſted with 


r . i. th. ** cd ** 


the Publick; whereas ten Perſons, all of diffe- 
rent Families, having different Views and Inte- 
reſts, will not ſo readily unite together in any 
Deſign againſt the State. Beſides the ten ordi- 
nary ſudges, the Doge and his fix Counſellors 
aſſiſt always at this Council. The Members of 

| this Council at firſt enjpyed this Dignity only 
for a ſhort time, but now they continue one 
Year. in their Office, and after an Interval of 
two Years they are capable of being choſen 
again, This Council has in the Palace of 
St. Mark a little Arſenal, wherein there are 
Arms for fifteen hundred Nobles, in caſe any 
Tumult ſhould happen in the City, while the 
Great Council is aflembled. This Council of Ten 
has a certain number of Galleys belonging to it 
which are mark'd with theſe two Letters, C 
and X; that ir may be known that they are 
ſolely at the diſpoſal of this Council, and that 
no other Magiſtrate can command them. This 
Council has likewiſe a certain Sum of the Pub- 
lick Money depoſited in their hands, which 
they may diſpoſe of as they pleaſe, without 


being liable ro give an account. 
ee "he 


. The Maxim, of the 


ceives too great Affronts, by having 


its Orders ſo frequently, and ſo open- 


ly tranſgreſs'd. For that Government 
is in great danger, which has not, or 
is not willing to have, a Magiſtrate 
whom the Subjects are to obey with- 


out controul. And becauſe all Li- 
centiouſneſs has irs riſe among the 


Nobility, ir would be better ro allow 
them the uſe of ſharp Weapons in 


the publick Streets, and to forbid 
them ſcverely to carry any Fire-arms - 
about them, which may occaſion ſome 
great Inconyvenience. But this Cuſtom 


of wearing ſharp Weapons being al- 
ready crept into uſe, and commonly 
practis'd by the Mob; the Noblemen, 
who pretend to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from che Vulgar, uſually carry Pocket- 
piſtols. about them. So that the only 
way to keep the Nobility in order, is 
to aboliſh intirely the Liberty uſurp'd 


by the Common People, and to give 


leave to none to carry Arms upon any 


pretext whatſoever, there being now 


no occaſion of appointing Guards for 
the Members of the Council of Ten, 
or for others, who obtain them under 
pretext of their being Miniſters ; or 
it leave is granted to any to wear 


Arms, let it be the Sword alone. For 
2 Government that has a numerous 


People, 


* 


the Exerciſe of the Regal Power, re- 
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People, and all of them arm'd, is in 


danger from the too great Strength of 


the Subjects. If this were duly con- 
Gderd, and upon mature deliberation 
an Order paſt in Council to this effect, 
it would be no diſſervice to the Coun- 
try, if a Sacrifice were made of the 
Lives of two of the firſt Tranſgreſſors, 
to teach the reſt of the Subjects to 
pay a dutiful Obedience to the Com- 
mands of their Superiors. It is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to uſe the utmoſt di- 
ligence to hinder the Avogador from 
carrying the Decrees of the Council of 
Ten, and of the Senare, to be cenſur'd 


by the Great Council. It thofe De- | 


crees deferve Cenſure, let the ſame 


Authority that eſtabliſh'd them, miti- 


gate and modify them: For other- 
wiſe, if they are carried before the 
Gteat Council, they will always be 
repealed, to the total depreſſion of 
the Power of the Senators, and Exal- 
tation of the Lower Nobility. _ 
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As to the Authority of the Council XXXIII. 
of Ten, I could wiſh to ſee ir diſtri- 792 Members 


of the Council 


bated with a ſcantier hand, and that + Ten agb 


not only the Dignity of the Magiſtra- 507 ro be chang d 


cy were taken into conſideration, but /o often. 


likewiſe the Worth and Merit of the 
Perſons, becauſe the Authority will 


be always the more eſteem'd, the leſs 


common it is; for we know, the Rays 
which 


22. 


which in the Sun are of Gold, when 
they are communicated to the Moon 


ate only of Silver. We had certainly 
been much beholden to our Anceſtors, 


if they had fixed a longer time for 
the continuance of the Members of 
this Council, both as to the Preſident 


and Body of the Council. But ſince 


what was not done in thoſe firſt times, 
cannot well be effected at preſent, it 


would be very proper in the mean 
while, under pretext of not multiply- 


ing fo many fingular Elections, to fix 


the continuance of this Council for 


a Year, and by this means to ſecure 
the Members of it from thoſe fre- 


quent Elections, which are made by 


Scrutiny in the Senate, in which the 
Judges of the Councils of Forty, and 
other Noblemen of the ſame low Con- 
dition, have ſo great a ſhare. *Tis 
true, that by this means the Members 
of this Council would be free from 


the Governments that are expenſive ; 


bur this Immunity would be of no 
long continuance, ſince it would ex- 
pire at the Year's end. It will be ob- 
jected, that this Expedient which I 
propoſe would raiſe too much the Au- 


thority of the Noblemen of the firſt 


Rank. But to this Janſwer, that this 
Authority cannot occaſion any great 


Inconvenignce, ſince it continues only 


for 


» 
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Government of Venice. 
for a few Months; whereas the pre- 
ſent Practice ties up the hands of thoſe 
Perſons who ought to have them at 
liberty for the diſpenſing of Juſtice, 
they being as it were every week in 
danger of being tols'd about by the 
Lower Nobility, who are low in Spi- 
Tit, as well as in Fortune. I have 
oftentimes wonder'd, that the Coun- 
cil of Ten, having in its hands not 
only the Judiciary Power in Criminal 
Matters, and ſome ſhare in the Ad- 
miniſtration of Civil Juſtice, but like- 
wiſe being intruſted with the delibe- 
rative part of the Government in State 
Affairs, altho' in this caſe conſiſting 
of a greater number than uſual, be- 
cauſe of the additional Members, has 
ever ſuffer'd itfelf to be ſo much limi- 
ted as ir is; it ſeeming impoſſible to 
me, that at the time that this Coun- 
cil was firſt eftabliſh'd, - the lower 
Nobility could be ſo very ſtrong, as 
to hinder/thoſe of the firſt and ſecond 
Rank from taking it under their Con- 
ſideration, that it is much better to be 
ſubject to a few Noblemen of the firſt 
Rank, than to many of the loweſt. 
However, as matters ſtand ar preſent, 
we mult have recourſe to the Prudence 
of our preſent Governours, that they 
may lay hold of the firſt Opportunity 
that offers, for ſupplying, in a ſecrer 

manner 
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XVXXIV. 
Virtue to be 
eſteem d in 
whatſoever 
Perſon it is 
found. 


 . The Maxims of the 
manner, and at a great diſtance, what 
has been neglected by our Anceſtors. - 

Let Virtue be efteem'd, in what- 


ever Perſon it is found; and altho 


the Perſon that is endowed with it be 
not Noble, yet let him be highly va- 
lued, and encouraged to live among 
us; for his own Merit makes him 


Noble ſufficiently, and all Heredita- 


ry Nobility has its riſe from ſome 
perſonal Virtue. If a Merchant, who 
brings a few periſhable Commodities 
into the Country, is well look'd up- 
on, how mueh more dves a virtuous 
and ingenious Man deſerve to be e- 
ſteem d, wholeaves among us a Trea- 


{ure that never periſnes? Let ſuch a 


Perſon as this never want any thing 
towards his Contentment and Satil- 
faction ; if for no other reaſon, yet, 
at leaſt, that he may not lead among 


us the Life of a Mole, and live in 


perpetual Darkneſs and Obſcurity. 


* 
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EGB ͤ˖ --:- 
The different Methods which are 
to be uſed in governing the ſe- 
veral Territories belonging to the 
Rep ubli C K. p | 


I Come now to ſpeak to the ſecond 

[| Point, which is concerning the Go- : 
vernment of the Territories belonging h the Sub- 
to the Republick. As to the Subjects je#s on the 0- 
living on the other fide of the Adr i. ther ſide of the 
atick, there is no great occaſion 3 ne 
much Speculation about them; be- % 
cauſe they having no otherNeighbours 

than the 1Izr&, and there not being 

among them Perſons of great Wealth, 

or who have many Dependants, the 
Republick has nothing elſe todo, but to 

ſhew the Juſtneſs and Mildneſs of their 
Government, by a careful Choice of 

good Governours to be ſent them. For 

if thoſe People have Juſtice faithfully 
adminiſtred ro them, and live inplen- 

ty, tho» will never entertain thoughts 

of any Change of Government. Thoſe 

few Subjects of Itria, and Dalmatia, 

who border upon the Empire, are in 

no condition ro cauſe any manner of 

Jealouſy : And befides, rhey are of 
themſelves very well affected to the 
Republick , wa is no greatPo- 


2 licy 


4 _— 
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licy requir'd to keep them to their 


change the Government of the Re- 
ving, before their eyes the Example of 


Theſe People therefore ought to be 
kept, like wild Beaſts, with greater 


ing them up in the Art of War, with 
pier Invaſion. For they will always 


the greater Force they have, being in 


= Maxims of the 


Duty, the uſual manner of Govern- 
ment being ſufficient, without any Ar- 
tifice or Cunning. There is no doubt, 
but greater regatd is to be had to the 
Gr?ek Suhjects of the Kingdom of 
Candia, and of the Iſlands of the Le. 
vant, becauſe the Grecian Fidelity is 
never ſecure; and it would be no 
hard matter to perſuade them to ex- 


publick for that of the Tarꝶ, they ha- 


the reſt of their own Nation, which 
live under the Tz7#:/þ Dominior, 


diligence, that they may not be able 
to uſe their Teeth, and their Claws , 
as their natural Wildneſs leads them 
to do. The fureft way of dealing 
with them, is to keep good Garriſons, 
that may hold them to their Du— 
ty, to debaſe their Spirits as much as 
is poſſible, and not to be fond of train- 


deſign ro make uſe of them in a fo- 

ew the greater Spite and III- will, 
this like ro the Heat of a Fever, which 
is more violent in a young Man of 


hot Blood, thanin an old Man whoſe 
; Blood 
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Blood is cooler. Theſe People are of 
the ſame nature with Gally-ſlaves, 
who, were they treated with Mild- 
neſs and Affection, would repay the 
| Courteſy with Sedirion, and carry 
both the Gally and Captain into A“. 
gier. There is nothing for them bur 
Food, and the Rod; and they are ne- 
ver to he truſted with any Authority. 

As to the Nobility of the Colonies, II. 
they are to be lookt after with a very lg ee, 
watchful Eye, becauſe that beſides the lity of pong 
Wildneſs of the Climate, and the j,yjes ought to 
barbarous Cuſtoms they acquire in have. 
thoſe Parts, they have the Character 
of being Noble, which adds to their 

Force, and encourages their Preten- 
ſions, as we ſee by the many Rebel- 
lions in Candia. The Uſe of Colo- 
nies was very profitable to the Re- 
publick of Rome; becauſe the Peo- 
ple that were tranſplanted retaining, 
even in 4% and in Africa, the Ro. 
nan Temper, they never loſt, in the 
greateſt courſe of time, their natural 
Affection to their firſt Country; bur 
poliſh'd and civilizd the 91 on 
which they were ingraffed; whereas 
in Candia the Soil has made the ver: 
Graffs themſelves become wild. If 
thoſe Noblemen tyrannize over the 
Country- peop' e, it will be fit to wink 
at it, that they may not live in great 
| E 3 Amity 


III. 
Great Art and 
Cunning re- 

F quir'd in go- 
- / verning the 
+ 1 Subjects of the 
BY CTominent. 


5 ought to be chaſtis'd with the utmoſt 


reſtor'd to it but with great difficul- 


Dominion of the Republick over thoſe 


to diſtinguiſh thoſe who out of an an- 
 masks, Bergamasks, and Vicentines ; 


and to let them ſee, that the Repub- 


hereditary Good-will, As to the 


The Maximo of the 
Amity with one another ; but if they 
tranſgreſs on any other occaſion, they 


ſeverity, that they may have bur little 
reaſon to boaſt of their Privilege a- 
mong the other Inhabitants. No Op- 
portunity ought to be neglected, 
where there is any ſhadow of pretext 
for mortifying thoſe Noblemen ; and 
if they happen in any caſe to forfeit 
their Nobility, they ought not to be 


ty. Ina word, the Republick cught 
to conſider, that all the good that was 
pretended to be reap'd by the Noble. 
men of the Colonies, is already ob- 
tain'd, which was the eſtabliſhing the 


Countries; ſo that for the future the 
Republick can expect nothing from 
them but Miſchief. 5 

There is more Art and Cunning re- 
quir'd in governing thoſe Subjects that 
live upon the Continent ; and it is fit 


tient inclination are well affected to the 
Republick, ſuch as the Breſcians, Cre- 


and, as occaſion offers, to repay their 
Kindneſs with ſome ſecret Parriality, 


lick knows, and highly values their 


other 
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other Subjects, which have ſome bent 

to the Imperial Intereſt, as thoſe of 
Verona, Padoa, and Trevigio, it is 
convenient to make a ſhew of admi- ; 
niſtring Juſtice impartially to them, 

but never to let flip any occaſion of 
humbling them. The Enmities they 

have among themſelves ought to be 
wink'd at, becauſe from theſe ariſe 

two Benefits to the Publick, private 
Diſcords, and publick Confiſcations. 

Let all Extortions upon the Inhabi- lv. 
tants of the Provinces be puniſh'd 4% Extortiops 
with the utmoſt rigour, that the Peo- 2 3 
ple may be induced to have a liking e they pan 
to the Government, - becauſe of the tax d by pub- 
particular Protection they receive lic“ Authority, 
from it. But when any Taxes, or, — bear 
Aids, are impoſed by publick Autho lng ggainſt 
rity, they never ought to be heard in it. 
any, Complaint againſt them. And 
we ought always to remember what 
happen'd in the Year 1606, when a 
League was very near being conclud- 
ed between the Inhabitants of Breſcia, 
and thoſe of Verona, for getting the 
Taxes that were laid upon them to be 
taken off. Neither ought we ever to. 
forget the inſolent Behaviour of the 
Breſcian Ambaſſadours at that time . 
in the College, which differ'd very - 
little from a ſpecious Sedition. It is 
fit that they know by experience, that 

"BY when 
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when once a Tax is laid upon them, 


there is no poſſibility of avoiding it; 


that ſo they may lay aſide all thoughts 


of attempting any eaſe in that matter. 


If there are any of the Members of 
the Councils of thoſe Provinces, who 
are known to be of à very reſolute 
Temper, or not very dutiful in 
obeying the publick Orders, it is fir 
either to ruin them entirely, or to 
purchaſe their Good - will, tho? to the 
ublick Coſt; for a ſmall Maſs of 
eaven is able to ferment a great 
quantity of Bread. It will likewiſe 
be convenient, as occaſion offers, to 
diminiſh their Privileges. The Taxes 
however ought not to be lo exceſſive, 
as to occaſion Scarcity among them; 
for altho' a Man may be perſuaded 
to give to the Publick whar he has 


_ over-much,, yet he will not ſo eaſily 


— with what is neceſſary to his 
aintenance. It would not be amiſs 
to learn what Taxes are laid upon the 
Inhabitants of the Dutchy of Milan, 


which borders upon thoſe Provinces; 


and to order matters ſo, as that the 


* Venetian Subjects be always leſs tax'd 


than their Neighbours, beſides the 
advantage they haye of being freed 
from Garriſons, which is one of the 
greateft Oppreſſions the Subjects of 
any Government can be expos'd = ; 
3 0 
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No Perſons ought to be allowed to V. 
purchaſe Lands or Houſes in Breſcia, _ 3 
except the Inhabitants of that Pro 1 to pur- 
vince. For if it were permitted to chaſe Lands or 
the Venetians to ſettle in that molt Hes in that 
fertile Country, we ſhould foon ſee #r9vnce. 
the ſame effect in that Province, as 
we ſee in Padoua, where ſcarcely a 
third part of the Lands remain in the 
Poſſeflion of the original Inhadi- 
canes fn, 4768 urs 
If it happens that there is in the VI. 


| The Women of 
Country a Lady of a great Forrune, great Fortunes 


it will be proper to try all fair, and 2 h married 
inſinuating Means for getting her mar- to ſome Noble 
ried to ſome Noble Venetian; and Venetian. 
that for two Reaſons, that by this 

means the Venetian Nobility may be 


enriched, and the others impoveriſh'd; 

both which Effects are equally cond u- 

cive to the Publick God. 
Great care ought to be taken, that VII. 


the Perſons who are ſent Governours 2% Govermurs 
that are ſent 


to thoſe Provinces be Men of great hither, ought 
and generous: Souls, that the Inhabi- 20 be Aten of 
tants may not in the leaſt ſcruple togererous Souls. 
own them for Princes; for we know, 

that every Man believes his Eyes, more - 

than his Ears. „ 

If there offer any occaſions of em- vin. 
ploy ing the Gentlemen of thoſe Pro The Gentlemen 
vinces in publick Offices, for their py - 1 ee. 
own private Ad vantage, they ought 5 3 4 

not flant from the it 


58 The Maxime of the 
own. Heads of not to be neglected. Bur it will be 
Parties to be convenient to employ them in Coun- 
exterminated. tries diſtant from their own, and for 

as long a time as is poſſible; that they 
may have the greater Difficulty, when 
they return to their native Country, 
to regain an Intereſt in it, by renew- 
ing their former Acquaintances. If 
there are among them any Heads of a 

Party, let all Occaſions be laid hold 
on for exterminating them, But if 
any ſuch are Generals in the Army, it 
will not be fit to condemn them to a 
publick Execution; it will be more 
prudent to employ Poiſon inſtead of 
a Hangman, becauſe the Advantage 
1 be the ſame, and the Hatred the 
Tels. 


N. II is fic that all enormous Crimes, 


All enormous Committed in the Provinces, be car- 

Crimes to be ried before the Council of Ten, be- 

carried before cauſe a remote Power is always moſt 
the Council of * * | 

Ten. Senten- Teſpected ; and then it is not fo eaſie 

ces of Baniſh- to {lander Judges, that live at a di- 

ment to be ri- ſtance. If the Offenders are in the 

gorouſly ft Army, let them be ſent upon Expedi- 

in Execution. . : : , N 

tions into far Countries, that their 

long Abſence from their native Coun- 

try may ſerve as a part of their Puniſh- 

ment. If Criminals that are under 

Sentence of Baniſhment preſume to 

return to their Country, let them be 

proſecuted with the utmoſt Rigour; 

5 becauſe 
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becauſe there is no greater Demon- 
{tration of Contempt in the Subject, 
and of Weakneſs in the Prince, than for 
a Criminal to dare to tarry within the 
Dominions of his Sovereign, after he 
has receiv'd Sentence of Baniſhment. 
It is the ſame heighr of Impudence, 
as if one ſhould pretend ro haunt ano- 
ther Man's Houſe in ſpite of the Maſter. 

The Biſhopricks, and Church Benefi- 
ces in the Provinces, ought to be left to X. 
the Natives of each Province. For by this The Church 
means the Noble Venerians will avoid 7ferments of 

* the Provinces 
the Accuſation of Covetouſneſs, as ,, js left to the 
if they were ready to ſettle themſelves wares ; but 
in any Country, where they can bet- wy" ef them to 
e 


ter their condition. Beſides, if theſe be ſuffer d to be 
promoted to the 


Church Preferments are left to the Cardinalſhip. 


Nobility of the Provinces, it will en- 
courage them to lead a lazy flothful 
Life; and the proſpect of getting a 
Livelihood eafily this way, will divert 
them from the thoughts of making 
their Fortune by the War; ſo that it will 
be convenient to let them enjoy this 
Shadow of Liberty in their State of 
Bondage. But as it is profitable, on 
the one hand, for the Republick to - 
have the Natives of the Provinces ad- 
vanced to Biſhopricks; ſo, on the o- 
ther hand, it is no leſs prejudicial to 
ſuffer them to be promoted to the 
Cardinalſhip; and therefore all — 
3 | . 
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ſible ways ate to be uſed to hinder it, 
becauſe they will diſdain the Quality 


of a Subject, when they are once ral- . 


{ed to the Purple Dignity, which has 

uſup'd the Precedency of the Doge 

himſelf, \ 

„I. Every Province ought to be allow- 

The Provinces ed to diſpenſe its own Nobility to 
to be allowed to ſuch. as the Council of the Province 
confer their be approves of, that a Door may be left 
renne — M open for the debaſing it by the Num- 
pleaſe. The bers that are aggregated; but it is fit 
Families that that the Perſons who are dignified with 


take Service the Nobility, be obliged ro ask a Con- 


under other firmation of it from the Senate. Care 


Princes to he | 
Princes", muſt be taken to diſcourage, upon all 


diſcouraged. courage, | 
E occaſions, thoſe Families that have 


any of their Deſcendants engaged in 
the Service of other Princes; and 
the Government, by diſcountenancing 


them, ought to give them this pri- 


xu. vate Intimation, That he deſerves but 
If ary Noble- little at the Hands of his own deve. 
manof the Pro- reign, who attempts to make hig For- 
vinces quarrels tune under another Prince. 


with a Nobl | ; 
——_—_ - Tf any Gentleman of the Provinces 


Venice, he happens to have a Quarrel with any 


oveht to be pu- Noble Venetian at Venice, it will be 
niſh'd ſeverely fit to reſent the Affront publickly, 
e. 45 1 and with Rigour, if the Country Gen- 
e Provinces, tleman is in the wrong. But if the 
then it + fit to Quarrel happens in the Province to 


deal more gent- ghich the Gentleman belongs, there 
x with bim. J „ it 
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it will be prudent to deal a little more 
gently with him, unleſs he has offer d 
ſome very great Violence to the Ve- 
netian Nobletar ; that the Subjects 
of the Provinces may be ſenſible, that 
they live under the Government of a 
Prince of an unbiaſs'd Juſtice; and 
that the Noble Venetians may avoid 
the having any Quarrels in the Pro- 
vinces, when they ſee the Government 
diſpoſed to protect the Nobility of 
thoſe Countries. 
 TheCitrradels of the moſt confide- XIII. 
table Cities ought to be kept in good Cittadels ſerve 
Repair, and well provided with eve- 45 Bulwarks a- 
ry thing neceſſary, that they may a * 
only ſerve as Bulwarks to the State peep the rebel- 
againlt the Incurſions of a foreign Ene- lious Citizens 
my, but that they may likewiſe keep in awe. 
in awe the contumacious Citizens. 
There is nothing encourages Criminals. 
more, than the hopes of avoiding the 
Puniſhment due to their Crime. For 
if an Offender were perſuaded that he 
had no way left him to eſcape from 
the Hands of Juſtice, he would never 
offend; and that Prince is ſufficiently 
guarded, who is believed to be able 
to revenge himſelf of any Injury that 
is done him. It is fit always to re- 
member, that as it is a hard matter to 
meet with a Monk, or a married Wo- 
man, who has not ſome time or other 
repented 
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3 
The Pope conſi- 
der d in his 
Spiritual Capa- 
city. 
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The Maxime of the 
repented the diveſting themſelves of 
the Free-will which they had from 
their Birth; ſo it is no leſs difficult 
a thing to find a People, that is nor 
ſorry for having ſubjected themſelves 
to the power of others, ſince Nature 
at firſt made them free. | 
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CHAP ML 
What Regards the Republick ought 


to have in its Treaties with o- 
ther Princes, 


I ſpeaking to this third Point, con- 
cerning the Intereſt of the Repub- 
lick with reſpect to other Princes, I 
ſhall begin with the Pope, who is the 
firſt in Dignity, altho' not in Power. 
He is to be confider'd under a double 
Capacity, as he is a Spiritual Prince, 
and as he is a Temporal Monarch. 
As to the Pope's Spiritual Dominion, 


I have already given ſome Cautions 


about it, and ſhall here ſubjoin what 
is wanting. I cannot here torbear re- 
marking the wonderful Proſperity of 
that Monarchy, which from a miſe- 


rable perſecured State, when the firſt 
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Chriſtians could not aſſemble together 


to perform their Devotions but by 
Stealth, and when they were forced 
to purchaſe the Exerciſe of their Re- 

ligion with the Blood of rheir Mar- 
_ tyrs, is now advanced to ſuch a pitch 
of Greatneſs, that all Kings and Prin- 
ces pay Homage to the Biſhop of 


Rome, with Adoration, and with kiſ- 


ſing his Toe. God has been pleas'd 
in this manner to make known the 
| Reward which attends the Chriſtian 
Religion, by raifing to the higheſt de- 
gree of Grandeur thoſe Perſons that 


are the Founders and Teachers of it; 


but the Piety of Princes has not a 
little contributed towards it, and a- 
mong them Conſtantine was the firſt 
Benefactor. This Prince not only em- 
braced the Chriſtian Faith, but gave 
Peace to the Church, and endowed 
it with Revenues; and after him all 
the Emperors and Kings one after ano- 
ther ſtrove who ſhould give moſt to 


the Church. Bur ir is a thing alroge- 


ther unaccountable, how, befides the 
| Reverence and Reſpect they paid to 


the Biſhop of Rome, they came to be 


prevail'd with to yield up the Juriſ- 
diction and Power they had over him. 
For the Space of fix hundred Vears 
after the Birth of our Saviour, the 
Pope was confirm'd by the Emperors, 

| and, 
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and, in their Abſence, by their Ex- 
| archs; and in thoſe Days, the Date 
| of the Bulls of the Popes run in this 
manner, Iꝝ the Reign of ſuch a one 
our Sovereign Lord, The Emperor 
Juſtinian, in the Year 518, ſent from 
Conſtantinople his Ambaſſadors to 
Pope Cælius Hormiſda, that they might 
. confirm the Authority of the Apoſto- 
3 lick See, and proclaim Peace to the 
" Church. In the Year 584, Conſtantine 
the Second granted to Pope Benedid II. 
that for the future the Election of the 
Pope ſhould be made by the. Clergy, 
and People of Rome, without any 
Confirmation from the Emperor, or 
the Exarch ; and this he did without 
confidering that the Holineſs of thoſe 
times might be converted into poli- 
tical Intereſt. Afterwards Bonrface 
the Third obtain'd from Phocas the 
Emperor, that all the Churches ſhould 
pay Obedience to the Church of Rome. 
Then in the Year 708 Jain the Se- 
cond was the firſt that kiſs'd the Toe 
of Pope Conſtantine. But in Recom- 
pence of Favours received from the 
Kings of France, Pope Adrian the 
Firſt, in a Council of a hundred and 
fifty three Biſhops, gave to Charles 
the Firſt, King of France, who was 
afterwards called Char/es the Great, 
Power to chuſe the Pope. This was 
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in the Year 773. However, Lewss 
the Godly did not long keep this 
Grant, which his Father had obtain'd 
from the Pope; he having exchan- 


ged this Regal Authority with the 


imaginary Title of Godiy; to which 
we may join that of Simple. 
How ſcandalous ſoever the Empe- 


| 56 


Ii. 


rors of thoſe Days were in their Lives, Alu »hat 


yet the Popes thought fit to connive _— 


at their Licentiouſneſs, and to leave communicate 


them to be puiniſh'd by the Hand of the Emperarn 


God. But in the Lear 713, Philip 


 Bardanews the Emperor, having fallen 


into Herefie, reap d the Reward of the 


Honours and Privileges which his Pre- 


deceſſors had granted to the Popes; 
he having been excommunicated by 

— Conſtantine; and this was the 
firſt time that the Imperial Authority 
was made ſubject to the Pontifical. 
The Church of Milan would not own 
any Dependence on the Church of 
Rome, and for tao hundred Years af- 
ſerted irs Liberty, as being the Church 
that was honour'd with the Preſence 
of the Emperor, when he was in Ita. 
ly, and perpetually with the Reſidence 


of the Exarch in the Emperor's Ab- 


lence. But at laſt in the Year 1057, 
the Church of Milan yielded up its 
Pretenfions to Pope Stephen the IXth, 
who was elected by the Cardinals, 

a F exclu- 
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excluſively of the People. I have 
been the more full in relating all theſe 
Particulars, that it may appear in 
what manner this ſpiritual Monarchy 
has by degrees riſen to its preſent pitch 

ef Greatneſs, to which the good Na- 
ture of Princes has contributed no 
leſs, than the Cunning of the Popes, 
in improving all Opportunities to the 

Ne Advancement of their own Power. 

III. At preſent the Emperor is choſe by 

. the Pontifical Authority, by virtue of 
by the Pontifi- © Bull of Pope Gregory, which gives 
cal Authority ;the Right of Election to the Eccle- 
the Eleclors of fiaſtical and Secular Electors of the 
the Empire de- Empire, and obliges. the Emperor 
—＋ . Eledt to be confirm d, and crovyn d by 
ion from the the Pope. So that the Subject is 
© Popes. now become Sovereign over his own 
Prince, to the great Difcredir of Orho 

the Emperor, who in the Year 994 
granted to the Pope this Power of 
Election, as an Ornament, as he pre- 
tended, to the German Nation; but 
he thereby greatly impair'd the Au- 
thority of the Emperor, and deſtroyed 
intirely the hereditary Right of Suc- 
ceſſion, and put his Succeſſors under 
an Obligation of being elected. The 
Pope having in this manner made him- 
ſelf free, ſoon after brought all the 
other Biſhops into Subjection, and got 
himſelf to be own'd as the firſt in 
1 NE he. ge Dignity, 
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Dignity, and Juriſdiction, preferably 


to the other four Patriarchs, of Ax. 
tioch, Alexandria, Conſtantinople, and 
Feruſalem. This over-ruling Star 


ought therefore to ſerve as a Warning 


to all well govern'd States, that they 
may narrowly watch all Occafions, in 


which the Papal Authority dilates it 


ſelf, altho' inſenſibly; becauſe every 
| Favour of the Prince, in proceſs of a 
few Years, will be conſtrued as a Debt; 
and the Popes, to maintain themſelves 
in Poſſeſſion, / will not fail to fulmi- 
nate Anathemas and Excommunica- 
tions againſt all that oppoſe them. 

It is a matter worthy of great Con- 


| | TV. 
ſideration, the Cuſtom, or rather A-The Popes 
buſe, that has crept in among us, ofc!aim 4 Power 


| r -of depoſing 
the Popes having a Power to depoſe 0 3 
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Kings, and to give away their King- ng Kngdbme. 


doms to others, under pretext of their 
having govern'd them ill. The pro- 


digal Son in the Goſpel did not loſe 


his Right to the Share he had by Law 
in his Father's Eſtate, altho* he did 
what he could to diffipate it; becauſe 


the right which one has to a thing by 
Nature, is never ſeparated from him 


in his Life time, unleſs by a Fiction 
of the Law. The Kings of Navarre 
were ſent a wandering over the World 
by a Scroll of Parchment, which was 
the Bull of 74/124 Ild, by which he 
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ſing Power; 


ſelf rributary to the Pope s Deprivation, nor the Right 


68 * The Maxim of tbe 
excommunicated King John, and made 
over his Kingdom to the firſt Poſſeſſor. 
And were it not that Providence re- 

"ſerved for them the Succeſſion to the 
Crown of France, there wonld not at 
this time be ſo much as mention made 
of a King of Navarre. Beſides the 
Right which the Popes claim of ta- 
king away Kingdoms, they pretend 
likewiſe to a Power of ereQting them; 
as Paul IV. pretended to make Ireland 
2 Kingdom, and Piaæ V. to erect Tof- 


cany into a Grear Dutchy, and to de- 


prive Queen Elizabeth of the King- 
dom of England. Philip II. King of 


Spain, according to the Cuſtom of his 


Anceſtors, -undextook to be Executio- 
net of the Pope's Sentence, and for 
that end took the Field; but he ſoon 
ound that he had ro encounter as 
Enemies, Heaven, the Elements, and 
the Arms of England; ſo that the 
long: Suſpenſion which this Sentence 


- ”\ 


has met with, may tempt us to be- 


| lieve that it will at this time prove in- 

„ eftectual. | 1 
— — In France, whether it is becauſe of 
ledge this depo· the Privilege of the Gallican Church, 
or becauſe of the lively Temper of the 
England, on People, they do not admit of any 
the contrary, Bulls which concern State depriva- 


has ſeveral i | = 
times made it tion; both becauſe they neither allow 


the Popes. of 
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of Occupation after it; but maintain 

the Right of Succeſſion, or Election, 

to the Perſons to whom it belongs. 

And in effect, to deprive the reigning 

Prince, and to give away his King 

dom to the firſt Poſſeſſor, is not only 

to puniſh the ſuppoſed Delinquent, 

but at the ſame time to chaſtiſe the 
innocent Succeſſor, or Elector. The 

Kingdom of England has taken quite 

another courſe in this matter than that 

of France, it having thought fit ſeve- 

ral times to make it ſelf tributary to 

the See of Rome, by paying a hun- 

dred Marks of Gold, which is call'd 

NE: The firſt time was in the 
Pontificate of Leo IV. The ſecond was 

in the Lear 1214, to avert the Inva- 

ſion they were threaten d with from 
France. But Henry VIII. has once for 

all redeem'd the Nation from this 

Bondage, and reſtord both himſelf 

and his Subjects to the Poſſeſſion of 

their antient natural Rights. | 

We have a Home-example in Paal V. VI. 

of the Charity of the Popes, in taking The Difference 

upon them to govern their Neigh- —_— 0 vi 

bour's Houſe, under Pretext that the Replik of 

Maſter does not govern it aright. But venice. 
the Firmneſs and Reſolution which 

the Republick ſhewed on that occa- 

hon, will make the Court of Rome 

more wary for the future, how they 

1 intrude 


' The Maxims of the © 
intrude themſelves into other Peoples 
Concerns; they having been forced 
to come to an Accommodation; which 

was not much for their Credit, they 
having tacitly yielded up their Pre- 
tenſions. For to ask a thing, and not 
to obtain it, is a ſign that the De- 
mand is not well grounded. The Re- 
fuſal of the Abſolution, is a certain 
Proof that the Excommunication was 
not valid; ſo that the Diſpute which 
the Republick had with that Pope, 
has been more beneficial than preju- 
dicial to the State; in the ſame man- 
ner as a little Diſorder in onesStomach, 
when it is conquer ' d, contributes to 
the Health of the Perſon. If ever the 
Republick ſhould hereafter be put un- 
der Interdiction, which J hope will 
never happen, it will be proper to 
cauſe to be affixed in Rome an Appeal 
to the firſt General Council, which 
would occaſion a great Alarm ar the 
Court. For ſuch an Appeal produces 
two conſiderable Effects; firſt, it re- 
vives the Memory of a Council, and 
makes them believe there are ſtill Per- 
ſons who entertain hopes of ſeeing one 
 allembled.; and then it inſinuates the 
Superiority of a Council to the Pope, 
which is a point that gives the great- 
eſt Jealouſie to thoſe that ſtickle moſt 
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The Republick, by examining care- VII. 
fully every Bull that comes from Rome, The Republick 
and by continuing to obſerve the things 9 4 
that have been practisd hitherto, popes, and 
may hope not to be brought under #herefore has 
greater Subjeckion than other Prin- /he mwe reaſon 
ces; nay, to enjoy ſome more Liber- 5h der a, 
ty than others do, eſpecially the heir ations. 
Spaniards, to whom it turns to ac 
count to bear patiently with the Ty- _ 
ranny of the Court of Rome, becauſe 
they. receive from thence conſiderable 
Benefits, and then they value them- 
ſelves on their being zealous Defen- 
ders of the Pope's Authority. 1n ef- 
fect, the Popes have never ſhewn any 
great Favour to the Republick, except 
in the Privilege which Alexander III. 
granted, with the Honours of the Staff 
of Command, the Umbrello, and the 
Standards, which ſerve rather as a re- 
membrance of that illuſtrious Action, 
than that they have in themſelves 
Qualities, which the Doge might not 
have aſſumed of his own accord, with- 
out any ſuch Grant from the Pope. If 
we except the Grant of the Tenths of 
the Clergy, and the Right of Nomi- 
nation to the Biſhopricks, this Repub · 
lick has but very little experimented 
the Liberality of the Popes. So that 
this may ſerve as an Excuſe, if the 
Republick retain to it ſelf the Cog - 
Fe 1 nizance 


72 _ The Maxime of the 
nizance of all Cauſes concerning 
Church Benefices, and if, upon occa- 
fion, it minds its own Intereſt, with- 
out having any great regard to Com- 
lement. I ſhall ſay no more of the 
Pope's Spiritual Capacity, but proceed 
in the next place to conſider him as a 
- Temporal Prince, 
& — 55 In examining the Secular State of 
u the Church of Rome, I ſhall conſider 
 poral Prince, Cele five Particulars, which ſhall 
'' | ferve as a Rule in the Enquiry I am 
to make into the State of other 
Princes. | . 
Firſt, Whether it is for the Intereſt 
of the Republick, that the Church in- 
creaſe its Territories ? 
Secondly, What Pretence of Right, 
what Inclination, and Conveniency the 
5 Pope may have to poſſeſs himſelf of 
any part of the Territories belonging 
to the Republick? „„ 
Thirdly, What pretence of Right, 
Conveniency, and Inclination the Re- 
publick may have to ſeize upon any 
part of the Territories belonging to 
the Church? | 
 Fourthly, Whether the Church may 
probably enter into a League with the 
epublick, to ſeize upon the Domi- 
nions of other Princes? . 
Fifthly, Whether the Church may 
enter into a League with other Prin- 
e e C2, 
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ces, to ſtop the Progreſs of the Re- 
publick ? | + 8 

To the Firſt of theſe Queſtions I 
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IX. 


may return a general Anſwer, Thar ir Os 1 5 
is never the Intereſt of a Frince, fe Ke 4 


who is any way conſiderable for his jp, hat the 


Power and Strength, and who has a Church of 


mind to maintain himſelf free and Rome increaſe 
independent by his own Force, that“ 7erritories? 


any other Prince ſhould increaſe in 
Power, except ir be by leſſening the 


Dominions of a third Prince, who is 


more powerful than either of them. 
And if the Prince who attempts to en- 
large his Territories be a Neighbour, 
there is {till the greater reaſon to be 
afraid of his Advancement. Theſe 
Changes are convenient for a Prince 
that is weak and inconfiderable, and 
who, for that reaſon, is not unwil- 


ling to have a Dependence on the 


Prince who increaſes his Dominions, 


hoping to receive from him the Bene- 


fit of Protection againſt other Princes, 


who would oppreſs him. Bur to give 


4 more particular Anſwer to this Que- 


ſtion. If the Church ſhould ger Poſ. 


ſeſſion of any of the Dominions in 
Italy belonging to the King of Spain, 
who is the firſt Potentate of Iraſy, it 
would not be diflik'd by the Repub- 
lick of Venice, which is the ſecond 
Sovereign State, becauſe by this means 
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= it might come to be the firſt. And 
the Forces of the Church would al. 
ways give leſs Jealouſie than thoſe of 
Sparn, becauſe of the condition of the 
Principality, which is Elective, and 
Temporary, and which changes its 
Views, and its Inclination, according 
e to the Vacancies of the See; whereas 
the Monarchy of Spain is Hereditary, 
and Perpetual, and is always govern'd 
by the fame Maxims. Bur if the 
Church ſhould increaſe its Dominions 
with the Spoils of any Lalian Prince, 
it would then be the Intereſt of the 
Republick to oppoſe any ſuch Ad- 
vancement, becauſe the Damage, and 
Danger of it is evident, and it is im. 
poſſible that any manner of good could 
accrue thereby. It is fit to conſider, 
to what degree the Church has in- 
creas'd its Dominions this laſt Age. 
The antient Cuſtom of giving away 
the Lands of the Church in Fees, and 
the great Facility with which they 
were obtain'd, bad reduced the 
Church to ſuch a poor condition, 
that it was become a Sovereign State 
in appearance, more than in reality, 
in-ſhew, more than :Subſtance. But 
Pope Julius the IId, who ſucceeded 
to Alexander VI, took from Duke 
Valentino all that he had taken by 
force from a great many petty . | 
4 \ 0 
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So that in a lirtle time the Church- 


had; by this means, Bolonia, Romag- 
na, (which was to the detriment of 
the Republick , becauſe of Czrvza, 
Rimini, Ravenno, Faenza, Imola, and 
other Towns) and afterwards the 
Dutchy of Ferrara under Cement VIII, 


and then laſt of all the Dutchy of 


Urbino; which States alone, without 
any addition, are able to make a con- 


ſiderable Principality. There remains 


nothing for the Church to acquire in 
Italy, except Parma, and Piacenga, 
and ſome little inconſiderable Caſtles 
about Rome. So that the Church in 
its preſent State and Condition, and 
by the diſuſe of alienating the Lands 
that belong to it, is become very con- 


ſiderable for its Temporal Dominion; 


and to ſich a degree, that a farther 
Enlargement of its Territories would 


give Jealouſy, and might prove of 


dangerous conſequence to every Prince 


in Italy, Wherefore I don't believe it 


is neceſſury to bring any other Reaſon 
to enforce this Point, that it is not 
for the Intereſt of the Republick, that 
the Church increaſe its Dominion in 
Temporals. 5 | 
As to the ſecond -point, concerning 


„ 


X. 


the Pretence of Right, the Inclina- Hat Pretence 


tion, and Conveniency, the Pope may 


have to poſſeſs himſelf of any part ob Carvenieng, 
| the 


of Right, what 
Inclination and 


the 
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the Pope may the Territories belonging to the Re- 
| bn 2 publick- To this I anſwer, that the 
part of the 155. Court of Rome profeſling the higheſt 
Titories belong- Juſtice, (altho' the Juſtice of Princes 
| Ing to the Re- js always more in outward ſhew, than 
 publick? jn reality, and defignd only to dif. 
countenance Uſurparion in other Prin- 
ces) I can hardly believe the Pope will 
claim a Right to any of the Territo- 
ries of the Republick, except it be 
the Pole/ine di Rouigo, which was an- 
nex'd to the Republick in the time of 
the Dukes of Ferrara. And I don't 
queſtion but the Popes would be ve- 
ry ready to revive their Pretenſions 
to this, if they had any hopes of 
Succeſs ; conſidering that in times 
— they appear'd always moſt zea- 
tous Defenders of the Dukes of Fer- 
-  7ara againſt the Republick. The Popes 
put our no leſs than four Bulls of Ex- 
communication againſt rhe Republick 
on this occaſion. The firſt was is the 
Year 1306, by Clement V. becauſe of 
the Republick's invading the Territo- 
ries of Ferrara, The ſecond was in 
| the Year 1483, in the Pontificate of 
Sixt us IV, when the Republick be- 
ſieged and took Ferrara, at the Inſti- 
gation of the ſaid Pope. But the Pope 
having afterwards made peace with 
the Duke, fulminated an Excommu- 
nication againſt the Republick, be- 
| CE on 5 
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cauſe they refuſed to give back what 
they had poſſeſs d themſelves of by 
the Law of War. However, a Peace 


+ was concluded the Year following, by 


which the Venerians remain'd Maſters 
of the Poleſine di Rouigo. The third 
Excommunication was in the Year 
1505, under Julius the II, becauſe 


of the Republick's ſeizing upon the 


Cities of Romagna. And the laſt and 
moſt recent of all, was in the time of 
Pau! V. Since the Popes intereſted 


themſelves ſo much in this matter, 


when the Loſs fell immediately on 
the Dukes of Ferrara, it is not to be 
doubted but they would eſpoule the 
fame Intereſt at preſent, when the Ad- 
vantage would accrue immediately ro 
themſelves. So that we have good 


ground to believe, that the Popes ſtill 


claim a Right to this part of the 
Territories of the Republick, and that 


they do not want Inclination to aſ- 


ſert it, whenever they ſee a favou- 
rable Opportunity. The next thing 
we are to do, is to enquire what Con- 


veniency the Popes have for recover- 


ing this Territory to which they claim 
a Right. And as to this, I am per- 


ſuaded that of themſelves they would 


never be able to do it, and that they 
will never attempt it by their own 
Force; and unleſs they warm them- 

> ſel ves 
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8 ſaves at other People's Fire, as hap: 
pen d under Pope Julius, they will never 
have heat enough to be able to march 
over that marſhy Country. But if they , 
weigh'd well the true and ſolid Rea- 
ſon of the Liberty of Italy, they would 
never, in hopes of this little Gain, en. 
ter into a League againſt the Repub- 
lick of Venice. Becauſe it is the In. 
tereſt of Italy not to weaken its molt 
powerful Princes, but rather to con- 
tribute to their Greatneſs, that, in caſe 
of any Invaſion from beyond the Atps, 
they may be the better able to defend 
| the Country. But the ſame Reaſon 
was as ſtrong againſt Pope Julius, and 
yꝛt when it came in competition with 
his particular Intereſt, it had no man- 
ner of Influence on him. So that we 
are not to hope for greater Prudence 
in theſe latter times, 'than what we 
have ſeen in former Apes and there- 
fore have reaſon to conclude, that if 
any powerful foreign Prince ſhould 
offer to reſtore to the Church this Por- 
tion of the Territories of the Repub- 
lick, the Popes would make no man- 
. of ſcruple to embrace it. 
Whit Protencs The third Doubt is, what Pretence 
of Right, what of Right, Conveniency, and Inclina- 
Conveniency, tion the Republick may have to ſeize 
and Inclination upon any part of the Territories be- 


the Republ 
may . mY longing to the Church: ? To this I re- 


ſeize 8 | ; Ply 
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ply, that the Republick may have ee 06 
very good reaſon to attempt the Re: he - = 3 
covery of the Territory it loſt by/ the ing to the 

Battle of Ghiara d' Adda; a Territory church? 

which the Republick had not ulurp'd. 

from the Church, but had acquir'd 

by the voluntary Surrender of the Peo- 

ple, or by Conqueſt from thoſe petty 

Tyrants, who in the paſt Ages took 
advantage of the Negligence of the 

Popes, and of the ſlothful lazy Tem- 

per of the [ta/zans, who ſubmitted 

their Necks tamely to the Yoke of 

every litrle Tyrant that had a mind to 

govern them. That Territory was 

loſt, or rather, to ſpeak more pro- 

perly, yielded up, to prevent any 

more Fewel from being added to the 

yaſt Fire that was kindled againſt the 
Republick by all the Chriſtian Princes 

In the League of Cambray. There is 

no manner of doubt, were the Cir- 

cumſtances of time favourable, that 

the Republick would have a very 

lawful and juſt Pretext for recovering 


y the Territory here mention'd, Father 
Paul means the Towns of Ravenna, Faenza, 
Imola, Cervia, and other Places in the Country 
of Romagna, which, after the Defeat of the 
Venetian Army at Ghiara d Adda, ſurrender'd 
themſelves to the Arms of Pope Julius the ad. 

Guicciard. Hiſt. d'Italia. lib. 8. 


this 


XII. 
Whether the 
Church may 


probably enter 
into a League 
with the Re- 


The Maxims of the 
this Country. And I am apt likewiſe 
to think, that there would be no want 
of inclination in them to do it, fince 
the defire of Dominion is as natural 
to Princes, as the defire of Meat is to 
a living Man. The only point is in 


the Conveniency the Republick might 


have for executing its Defigns ; and 


here I find it would be entirely at 4 


lofs. For there is no Prince; but who 


would, either out of a real Obſer- 


vance, or atleaſt a ſhew of Religion, 
oppoſe the bereaving the Church of 
any. of its Dominions. And fince 
there is no Prince of Italy fo power- 
ful, as to bid defiance to all the other 
Princes, when their Forces are united 


together, and who would attempt to 
do himſelf Juſtice by the Strength of 


his own Arm, it is to no purpoſe to 
expect to ſee the Dominions of the 
Church any way leſſen d. 1 85 
The fourth Queſtion is, whether 
the Church may probably enter into 4 
League with the Republick, to ſeize 
upon the Dominions of other Princes? 
To this I anſwer. negatively, it not 


Publick to ſe? heing probable that the Church and 


upon the Domi- 


nions of other 
Princes? 


the Republick can ever unite together 
to make Conqueſts upon other Prin- 
ces. If the Country to be conquerd 
were ſuch as the Church had any Pre- 
tenſions to, then it would readily = 
wit 


* 
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with the Republick to conquer it up- 
on its own account, but not to di- 
vide it; ſo that what would be plea- 


ſing to the Pope in this caſe, would 
not be ſo very acceptable to the Re- 


publick. And it is not very likely 


that the Church will ever join in con- 
quering a Country to which it has 
no manner of Claim, fince it would 
be no Gainer by ſuch a Conqueſt; 


and I can hardly think, that, to make 
it ſelf a Gainer by the War, it would 
attempt to rob the Republick of any 


of its Territories. To this we ought 
to add the conſideration of the Tem- 


per and Incl ination of the Popes, who, 
tor the moſt part, have no other De- 
fire than to maintain the Dominions 
of the Church in the ſame condition 
they found them, and to preſerve to 
themſelves the univerſal Reſpect of 
the Princes. Beſides, in the declin- 


ing Age in which the Popes are uſual - 


ly advanced to the Papacy, they have 


only private thoughts of raiſing their 


own Families, and think bur lictle of 
enlarging their Dominions; they ſee- 
ing that they can have but a very ſhort 
time to enjoy them, and that they 
would be obliged to lay out vaſt Sums 
of Money on ſuch Conqueſts; which 
would otherwiſe remain in their own 
Pockets; and ſerve ta enrich their 


G ' neareſt | 
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neareſt Relations. The Temper of 
Pope Julius II. was fatal to all Italy, 
\ bur more eſpecially to the Republick 
bol Venice, he having been the chief 
In ſtrument in concerting the League 
of Cambray. However, it cannot 
be denied, that for one born in a 
mean Condition, he had a moſt noble 
publick Spirit; he did not amuſe 
himſelf with enriching his own Fa- 
mily, and claim'd no other ſhare in 
his Conqueſts, than the bare Applauſe 

of fͤ˖ AA 
| The fifth and laſt Point propos d to 
WL, be conſider'd, is, whether the Church 
Church may en- may enter into a League with other 
ter into a Princes, to ſtop the Progreſs of the 
League with Republick? This Queſtion depends, 
——— pour meaſure, on the former, 
Wo N the Ke. And don't believe it will be an eaſy. 
publick? matter, to get the Pope to join with 
other Princes in ſeizing upon any of 
the Territories belonging to the Re- 
publick. For to encreaſe the Power of 
that other Prince with whom the Al- 
liance is to be made, would be no man- 
ner of ad vantage to the Church. And 
| for the Church to take to her ſelf the 
| Spoils of the War, ir would nor ſuit 
N very well with the ſtrict Juſtice ſhe 
profeſſes; unleſs the Conqueſt were 
\ tome Country to which ſhe claims a 
Right, as has been already ſaid, Tis 


' rrue 
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true, ſhould any of thoſe terrible Ex- 


communications be fulminated, by 


which Princes are diveſted of their 


Dominions, and their Right, tranſ- 
ferred to the firſt Poſſeſſor, this being 


an univerſal Warrant for every body, 


might likewiſe ſerve for the Church, 
to ſeize upon the Dominions of the 


Prince that is excommunicated. But 


matters are never puſh'd to this extre- 


mity, except when the Prince is a 
violent Perſecutor of the Church; a 
thing never to be dreaded from the 


Republick, vrhich has always been ſo 


exemplary in Piety and Religion. 


There is no manner of doubt; but an 


Alliance might be eaſily fram'd be- 


tween the Pope and another Prince, to 
ſtop the Prggreſs of the Arms of the 
RepublickF if they were turn'd a- 
gainſt a Prince who has a Dependence 
on the Church. Nay, altho' the 
Prince atrack'd by the Republick 


could lay no claim to the Protection 


of the Church; yet if he were a weak 


poor Prince, the Pope might readily 


be induced to enter into a League for 


his defenee, under the colour of Ju- 


ſtice, in protecting the vreaker from 
being oppreſs d. But if it were a 
ſtrong powerful Prince, with whom 
the Republick were ingaged in War, 
one who is not united to the Church 

G 2 " 


84 l be Maxime of thbe 
by any antient League or Alliance, I 
1 am apt to think, that, whatever Ad- 
* vantages the Republick might have 
in the War, the Pope would remain 
neuter, and not concern himſelf in the 
matter ; it being more for the Intereſt 
of the Court of Rome to leflen the 
© Power and Strength of that great 
Prince, than to keep the Republick 
under, which gives leſs Jealouſy to 
the Court of Rome, in as much as it 
has no manner of prerence to thoſe an- 
tient rickliſh Claims, which ſome o- 
ther Princes might be apt to revive. 
And this ſhall ſuffice as to the Enquiry | 
into the Intereſt of the Republick with 
reſpect to the Court of Rome. 
XIV. I ſhall in the next place proceed to 
Whether it s examine the Political Ingęreſts that 
for ” dg are between the Emperor Ind the Re- 
Li th. +. publick. And here the Republick 
' Emperor en- Ought not to forget That grand Reaſon 
large his Do- which all Princes have to oppoſe the 
minions * growth of the Empire, left it ſhould 
revive its antient Claims and Preten- 
fions, and eſpecially in Italy. The 
Dominion of the Commonwealth of 
Rome, which gave Law to almoſt 
all the known World, and which 
by the Fortune and Valour of Julius 
Ceſar; was afterwards transferred up- 
on him and his Succeſſors, might give 
a.colourable Pretext. to the Emperor, 
. | to 


Pd 
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to call all Sovereigns to a new. ac- 
count; and many who wear now a 
Crown, might perhaps be reduced 
to return to the Plough, if their 
Cauſe were to be decided in the 
open Field, and Sentence pronounced 
by the Mouth of Cannon. It is there- 
fore the Intereſt of all Princes, that 
the Emperor keep himſelf within the 
bounds of his Germany, where the 
Cold may benumn his Members, and 
diſable him from giving diſturbance 
to his Neighbours. It is to be con- 
ſider'd, that the Republick has rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect the Emperor on many 
Heads. As Emperor, becauſe of the 
Dutchy of Friuli, and the Marca Tri- 
vigiana, under which Country is in- 
cluded, accord ing to the antient Geo- 
graphy, befides Trevigz, likewiſe Pa. 
doua, Vicenza, and Verona. As 
Arch-Duke of Auſtria, he is to be 
ſuſpected, becauſe of his Pretenfions 
to the Country of Iris; and as King 
of Hungary, becauſe of Zara, and 
the adjacent Country. So that the 
Republick has great reaſon to be jea- 
lous of the Emperor, both becauſe of 
his great Pretenſions, and likewife 
becauſe of his nearneſs to their Con- 
fines. All theſe Countries are much 
antienter than the City. of Venice; fo 
that they being in ſubjection to a 
7 G3 Metropo- 
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The Maxime of the 
Metropolitan City of a much freſher 
Date than themſelves, it would give 

occaſion to call in doubt the Lawful- 

- neſs of the Title; and the rather, be- 
cauſe theſe Claims that lay buried in 
Antiquity, have been ſufficiently re- 
viv'd by the League of Cambray, I 
fay, therefore, without any manner 
of Hefiration, that it is the Intereſt 
of the Republick that the Empire be 
kept low, both upon the general ac- 
count of the Peace and Quiet of Eu- 
rope, and likewiſe becauſe of its own 
„ 

XV. Prom thefe Conſiderations it is ea- 
cb bene to gather, that the Emperor nei- 
lnclinat ibn. and ther wants Pretences, nor Inclination, 
' Eonveniency,the to ſeize upon fome of the Territories 
Emperor may ' belonging "ro the Republick. And 
_ 4x = ;, his Inclination has been nouriſh'd in 
Fiete: je. nim by the antient Claims of bis Pre- 
Ing: g t» the deceſſors, and by the little Reſpect he 
Republic? pretends was paid him by the Repub- 

lick in the time of his Diſaſters, when 
they built the Fort of Palma under 
his Noſe. All this will eafily admit 

. of Belief. It remains therefore to be 

enquir'd into, what Conveniency the 

Emperor has to aſſert his Claim, As 

matters ftand at preſent, while the Em- 

peror is overpower'd by the Hereticks, 
| 1 not believe that he, upon his own 

Bottom alone, would willingly engage 

e bimſelf 
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himſelf in a War with the Republick, 
which is as powerful in Money, as 
the Emperor is in Men'; but at the 
long run, whoever has Money, may 
have Men; and whoever has Men, 

muſt ſpend his. Money. Tis true, 
that the Emperor's Country bordering 
on the Terricories of the Republick, 
would add to his Force, becauſe” a 
leſſer number of Men would be requi- 
ſite for an Invaſion. However, unleſs 
the War were denounced in the Name 
of the Empire, in which caſe all the 
German Nation would perhaps con- 
cur, and then the Emperor would have 
his Army paid for ſome time; I am 
apt to believe, that the Emperor by 
himſelf, and only with his Patrimo- 
nial Territories, would not be able to 
make any great Progreſs againſt the 
Republick. And what confirms me 
the more in this Belief, is, becauſe a 
great many Heretical Princes, and Free 
Cities in Germany are engaged, for 
their particular Intereſts, to oppoſe 
the Emperor's Greatneſs. The Em- 
peror, tis true, by his nearneſs ro out | 4118 
Confines, has the Conveniency of ma- | Me 
14 
% 


king an Incurſion into the Territories = 
of the Republick whenever he plea- 


ſes; but then he has nor wherewithal 4 
to maintain a long War. This was ö | 1 
f 
| 
\ 
| 


tae true Cauſe of building the Fore 
1 of 
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88 I The Maxime of the © 
of Palma, that it might ſerve as a 
 Bulwark againſt Invaſions, by giving 
Shelter to the Country People, and 
by ſtopping the Fury of the Enemy 
at leaſt for fome time; which Inter- 
ruption of their Progreſs. is no leſs 
advantageous to the Republick, than 
it is noxious to the Invader. So that 
the Emperor, unleſs he have Supplies 
. of Money from ſome other State, 
will be able to make bur ſmall Pro- 
greſs in a War againſt the Republick, 
let him have never ſo numerous an 
Army. We may remember what hap- 
pen'd in the time of the Emperor 
Maximilian, who, before the Siege of 
Padoua, appear d&-with an Army, which 
was then in the Pay of the Republick ; 
and ſoon after declaring War againſt 
the Republick, he inveſted Padoua 
with Forty thouſand fighting Men; 
but the Siege laſted only forty Days, 
and at laſt he was forced to raiſe it 
without any Succeſs. I am perſua- 
ded therefore, that it will be no eaſie 
matter for the Emperor to recover any 
of the Countries that are in the Hands 
of the Republick, both becauſe of the 
Difficulty of the Enterprize, as alto 
becauſe of the Jealouſie the Emperor 
may conceive, leſt, when he is enga- 
ged in a War witk the Republick, 
thoſe German Princes, who are as 
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much divided from him in Inclina- 
tion, as they are in Faith, ſhould lay 
hold on that Opportunity for making 
Innovations in the vital Parts of the 
Empire is + iy - 185 
Let us, in the next place, enquire, Xl. 

what pretence of Right, what Incli- What Pretence 
nation, and Conveniency, the Repub- of Right, _ | | 
lick may have to ſeize on any part of e | 
the Emperor's Country. There is no Republic may | | 

doubt, but the Republick might put have to ſeize on | | 
in its Claim to Goritia and Gradiſca, am part of the Wi 
which formerly belonged to the 1 | | 
mily of the Fangipani, and was here- ' . ai 
tofore under the Dominion of the y 
Republick, altho* but for a ſhort” i | 
while ; and likewiſe to ſome Caſtles | 
in I/tria, and to Trieſte on the Sea- 
coaſt, And I believe likewiſe, there 
is no want of Inclination in the Re- 8 
publick to recover theſe places; fince || 


w oo 
7 


Diſintereſſedneſs, which is applauded 1 
25 a generous Virtue in private Per- 118 
ſons, is cenſur'd as a Defect in Prin- | 694 
[| 
| 


ces. Bur the main Point lies always 

in the Conveniency of recovering what 
we pretend to be our Right; for 
whoever has that, is more than half ä WER 
way advanced towards the obraining | | 
of Juſtice ; and on the other hand, it TH 

is Prudence not to inſiſt on our Right, -Þ 
when we have-not the Conveniency — 1; 
of doing our ſelves Juſtice. Now I | | 1 
N don't 
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The Maxims of the 
don't ſee the Republ ick has this Con-. 
veniency, of regaining thoſe Places it 
claims a Right to; becauſe to attack 
the Country, the Republick would be 
obliged ro make vaſt Preparations, 1 


mean to attack the Inland Country, 


For as to Trieſte, which lies on the 
Sea-coalt, it would be as eaſie a mat- 
rer to take it, as it would be difficult 
to keep it. Then again on the Em- 

ror's fide, the Defence would be 
boch vigorous and ready, he being a- 
ble, in an inſtant, to raiſe a numerous 
Army for the Defence of his Country- 
So that it would be to no purpoſe to 
think of making a Conqueſt this way, 


unleſs the War were begun by ſome 


other Prince. Then indeed it would 
not be improper for the Republick 
to lay hold of that Opportunity for 


recovering its Right, that by the 


means of a Peace, which, ſooner or 
later, is the end of every War, that 
Country which the Republick claims 


igt to in the Empire, or at leaſt 
2 part of it, may remain to the Re- 
. er” by Agreement, as a Compen- 


ation for the Charges it has been at 
in the War, and the other Damages it 
has ſuſtain'd. In a word, for. the 
Republick to enter into a War barely 
for the Recovery of thoſe Places it 


pretends a Right to in Germany, would 
f be 
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Government of Venice. 91 
be a Deliberation no ways ſuitable to 4 
the Prudence, and Maturity of the 
Venetian Counſels. It were much bet 
ter to wait for an Opportunity of the 
Emperor's being in great Straits for 
want of Money, which happens very ö 
often, and then to purchaſe thoſe Pla- 
ces with ready Money, and let them 
coſt never ſo great Sums, the Money 
would be well ſpent. But in caſe of 
a Purchaſe, thoſe Places not being a 
part of the Emperor's Patrimonial 
State, it would be neceſſary to have 
the Sale ratified by the Princes of the 
Empire, that they may have no grotind 
to renew a Claim hereafter. 
That the Emperor ſhould enter into wyxr. 
an Alliance with the Republick, for Whether the 
conquering the Dominions of other Euperor may 
Princes, is what cannot readily hag DOD 
pen here in Hay. For the Emperor with the Re. 
will never unite againſt Spain; nei- publich, to 
ther wy monly enter 2 League fh upon ＋ 1 
againſt the Church, he ſetting up to A8 | 
be the Church's Advocate. "Then i — | 
to the leſſer Princes of Italy. Mode- | | 
na, Mantoua, and Mirandola, are © 1 
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Fees of the Empire. Savoy and Flo- 
rence are at a great diſtance, ſo that i 
there is no getting at their Dominions 14 
without paſſing over the Territories 1120 
of greater Princes which lie in the [8 
way. And therefore this Union ſeems [ 
to, | 
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£ < * 
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alſiſt the Republick with his Forces. 
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to be altogether impoſſible, what with 
the Difficulty of it in ſome Caſes, 
and the want of Will in others. If 
the Emperor ſhould happen to quar- 


rel with any of the Dukes his Vaſſals, 


and ſhduld declare them to have for- 


feited their Right to the Lands they 
hold of the Empire, the Emperor not 


being able of himſelf to turn them out 
of Poſſeſſion, if the Arms of Spain 
ſhould chance to be engaged any other 


way, ſo that that King could not be 


at liberty to put in Execution the Im- 


rial Ban, as he uſually does, the 
Emperor might perhaps in that caſe 


enter into a League with the Repub- 


lick, allowing it to retain to its ſelf 


the greateſt part of the confiſcated 


Territories.” Likewiſe if the Empe- 
ror ſhould ever come to an open Rup- 
ture with the Church, and ſhould re- 


Jolve to diſpute his Right, it is not 


impoſſible but that, to prevail with 


the Republick to give him their A 


ſiſtance, both in aſſerting his Right, 
and in preſerving it, he would oblige 
himſelf to give the Republick ſome 
ſhare of the Conqueſt. Except it be 
in this manner, cis to no purpoſe to 


hope that either the Emperor's Inte- 


reſt, or Inclinarion, will lead him tv 
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That the Emperor may readily join 


lick, is but tod evident from the Ex- 


Benefirs from the Republick, made 
no ſcruple to enter into a League a- 


gainſt it, with his own RivalLews XII. 


King of France, whom a little before, 
being provok'd by repeated injuries, 
he had declard a Rebel to the Holy 
Empire; altho* that King laugh'd at 
his imaginary Juriſdiction. If the 
Emperor conſented to the aggrandi- 
Zing of ſo powerful a Monarch, as 
that of France, who is frequently in- 
War with 74%, and always ſuſpeQ- 
ed by the greateſt part of the Princes 
thereof, it would be much leſs diffi- 
cult at preſent to perſuade him to u- 


nite with any other Potentate, as with 


Spain, with the Pope, or with &ny of 
the inferior Princes of Ira/y. Nay, 


he would enter into League with them, 
not only in proſpect of getting ſome: | 
Territory to his Share of the Con- 
queſt, but even for the bare Profit of 


ready Money. I don't believe that the 
Emperor would ſo eaſily enter into a 


League with France at preſent, as the 


Emperor Maximilian did; becauſe the. 
| MO Empire- 


XVIII. 


IP 8 wt h. Whether the 
with other Princes againſt the Repub Emperor may 


| enter into 4 
ample of former Emperors, and from Teague with 


the Advantage to be reap'd from ſuch other Frinces 
an Union. The Emperor Maximilian, — . Jaw”: 
after having received a great many!“ 
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Empire being now made a- Partiſan, 
and as it were a Vaſſal of 8 if it 
appear d to be againſt the Intereſt of 
the Spaniards for the Emperor to en- 
ter into any ſuch Alliance with France, 
he would not ſuffer himſelf to be de- 
coyed into ir, neither by Promiſes, nor 
hopes. So that this doubt will be 
fully reſolv'd, when we come to con- 
{ider the State of Spain. But if Sparn 
ſhould defire a League againſt the Re- 
publick, the Emperor would not fail 


* 


to go into it. - 
XXI. come now to enquire into the 
an it * State of France. ef * 
or the Intereſt ago, it was not only the Intereſt, but 
a os How of the Republick, to wiſh 
France enlarge for, and contribute to the Greatneſs 
its Dominions ? of France; becauſe it was grown fo 
much an Enemy to it ſelf as to ſeek 
its own Deſtruction; and that flou- 
riſhing Kingdom was then very near, 
either falling into a State of Vaſſalage 
to other Princes, or being diſmembred 
into many petty Kingdoms, which is 
the ſame thing as being entirely de- 
ſtroyed. The Succeſſion of Henry IV. 
to the Crown, who had his Title from 
Nature, and his Poſſeſſion from the 
Sword, not only reviv'd the flouriſh- 
ing Condition of that Kingdom, but 
added ſo much Strength and Vigout 
to it, that whereas formerly it had 
Be moved 
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moved Compaſſion in every body, it | 


came at laſt ro raiſe Emulation and 
Envy in its Neighbours. And if the 
Stroke of a Knite, by the Hand of a 
vile Miſcreant, had not put a ſtop to 
the Career of the Projects, and Life 
of ſo great a King, it would have re- 
quir'd either a great deal of Force, or 
a great deal of Skill, to obviate and 
fruſtrate his vaſt Deſigns. The Count 
of Fuentes was wont to brag of his ha- 
ving Inſtruments, that would ſer thoſe 
a dancing who had no mind to it. 
Henry IV. boaſted of the ſame thing, 
but with much greater reaſon he us'd 
to ſay, that for that time the Neu- 


trality of the Republick was not cur- 
rent Coin. If he.had given full Scope 


to his ill founded Deſigns, half a 
World would have hardly been enough 


to ſatiate his Deſire. But there is no 


occaſion of being diſmayed at ſeeing 


the Billows of a raging Sea, which 


ſeems as if nothing leſs would ſatisfy 
ir, than ſwallowing up the whole 
Earth ; and yer we ſee that a lirtle 
heap of Sand has Force enough to 
ſtop all irs Fury. Death generally 


carries a Sithe which cuts off all fine. 


Projects, let them be never ſo well 
laid. If Henry III. had brought to an 
end the Siege of Paris, which was 
reduced to the laſt Extremity; if 
Phpilip 
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P PbiJip II. had not had ſo often for his 
Enemies the Heavens, and the Sea, 
both Africꝶ and England would have 
been now in Chains, and the City of 
Paris would have been reduced to a 
Village. In a word, the Fatality of 
humane Things is ſuch, that all great 
Projects are fruſtrated by ſome un- 
known Cauſe; and likewiſe every 
Power has its own Bounds, beyond 
which it cannot paſs. The Common- 
wealth of Rome had no greater Enemy 
than its own Greatneſs. The preſenr 
| Poſture of Affairs in France has quite 
turn'd the Tables; and altho' tlie Jea- 
louſies againſt France are not quite 
ceas d, yet it will have great Difh- 
culty to preſerve ir felt from decaying 
during the King's Minority. Tis true, 
the common People are grown wiſer, 
tf than to ſhed their Blood for gratify- 
a ing the Ambition of Great Men, and 
the moſt ambitious among the Gran. 
_ are now grown old, live at their 
Eaſe, and fo have no other Thought 
but to maintain themſelves in the 
Condition they are in. The Duke of 
Mayenne, who was Head of the Ca- 
tholick League, is now well ſtricken 
in Years, and abounds with Wealtb, 
and Governments ;. ſo that fince he 
either knew not how to ſet about it, 
or was not willing to aſpire at the 
4 own, 
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Crown, in the time of the greateſt 


Troubles, when he wanted nothing but 


the bare Name of King; it would be 


to no purpoſe for him to entertain a- 
ny Thoughts of ir at preſent, now 
that the King is fully ſettled on the 


Throne, teſpected for the Memory of 
his Father, and beloved for his own. 


perſonal Qualities. ' And in the State 
of a Subject, the Duke of Mayenne 


has no occaſion to wiſh for a better 


Fortune. The Duke of Guiſe, a Man 
of a moderate Temper, will be deſi- 


rous to ſee how long a Duke of Guiſe 


will be able to live by the Courſe of 
Nature, The Conflable,, who is far- 


ther advanced in Years than the others, 


is mofe defirous of Life; and of Chil- 
dren, than of a greater Fortune. The 


Duke of Mercury, who formerly pre- 


tended to erect rhe Datchy of Bri- 
tanny into a Kingdom, by virtue of 


his Wife's Right, is now dead in Han- 
gary. The Duke of Epernon applies 


himſelf more to the Study of Oeco- 
nomy, than of Politicks, or of War. 


Monpenſier, who has always been of 


the King's Party, will not now fer up 


againſt him. The Marchioneſs of 


| FVernol will now have none to back 
her in her Freaks, and ſhe will have 
a great deal to do, to prove her ſelf 
Innocent of the 2 Death. On 
| the 
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the other hand, the Prince of Conde, 
the firſt Prince of the Blood, a Youth 
of great Modeſty and Reſignation, has 
an Example before his Eyes, how his 
Father, Grand-Father , and Great 
Grand-Father, unfortunately periſh'd 
in thoſe Civil Wars. And he him- 
ſelf has already had Experience of the 
Spaniſh Parſimony in this his Retreat; 
ſo that if he be deſirous of a greater 
Fortune, he may find means to come 
at it in France, and that with the 
Queen's Conſent, who ſtudies, as the 
common Report goes, to quench the 
Fire with Oyl. The Hagonots are 
quite weary. The Duke of Bouillon, 
their Head, is ſufficiently ſatisfied 
with his Condition; and befides, it 
he has a mind to continue ſtill a Ha- 
gonot in his. Religion, there is no bo- 
dy will diſturb him. Bur thoſe Gran- 
dees make Religion always ſerve for 
a Pretext, as Leſdiguieres is ſaid to 

do ſtill. So that altho' no Troubles 
ſhould break out in the King's Mino- 
rity, yet the Republick cannot at pre- 
ſent expect any other Protection om 
that Kingdom, than by way of Me- 
diation, and Interceſſion, as it hap- 
pen'd when the Republick was under 
Sentence of Interdiction, and Cardi- 
nal Joyeuſe was ſent to Rome on that 
account. Our] udgment therefore will 
. | perhaps 


— 
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perhaps be more certain with reſpect 
to this Kingdom, than the others; 


and that is, that it is impoſſible for 
France to grow powerful in a long 
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time, and alcho? that ſhould happen, 


yet the Republick will have no rea- 
ſon to be jealous of its Power, unleſs 
it riſe ro an exceſſive degree, a thing 
which will at leaſt require half an 
Age to bring it about, if it happen 
even then. A 

As to what pretence of Right, what 
Inclination, and Conveniency France 
may have to ſeize upon any of the 
Territories belonging to the Repub- 


What Pretence 


of Right, what 
Inclination, and 
Conveniency 


lick. There is the Inclination and France may 


Good will, which, I think, needs nor 
to be doubted of; ſince Princes do 


have to ſeize 
upon any of the 


Territories of 


always look upon one another with the Republic? 


Wolves Eyes. But as to any pretence 
of Right, France has none at preſent, 


nor will it ever have any, till ic firſt 


poſſeſs it ſelf of the Stare of Mi- 
lan. The King of France has no Con- 
veniency of attacking the Republick 
by himſelf, becauſe he cannot get at 


the Venetian Territories without paſ- 


ling over thoſe of other Princes, who 
readily will not grant him Paſlage for 


his Troops, for fear they be made the 


firſt Prey. So that the Conveniency 
which the King of France can have 


of a long time, can give no Jealouſie 


H 2 to 
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to the Republick, which ought rather 

to wiſh for ir, and facilitate ir, than 

| oppoſe it. N 1 
XXI. On the other hand, as matters are 


I pat Pretence at preſent, the Republick neither has, 


of Right, what nor can have any Claim againſt the 
N Country of France; becauſe the King 
the Republick of France being wholly excluded out 
has to ſeize of Italy, even in that fmall Portion 
upon ary ge he had of it, the Marquiſate of Sa- 
nims? lun ao, for which he got in Exchange 
the Country of Bree, a Country much 
more profitable, but not ſo conve- 
nient for great Undertakings, the Re- 
publick has not the leaſt Pretext to 
graſp at any thing belonging to France. 
If there is no Pretence of Right, neither 
is there any Inclination, or Conve- 
niency for the Republick to attack the 
Kingdom of France. For that Incli- 
nation which has no other Founda - 
tion, than barely a Defire of the In- 
creaſe of Dominion, being altogether 
unprofitable, has no great Power over 

. the Senate of Venice, noe 
XXII. An Alliance between France and the 


 Wherverbrance Republick, for conquering the Domi. 


may probabl * b 
an f nions of other Princes, will always be 


League with the moſt eaſie to be brought about, 
the Repulick whenever France is in a condition for 
for conquering ſuch an Undertaking. The Examples 

the Dominions f paſt A = dear neva of thi 
other Princes? Ot palt Ages ate 2 6 = EVO "OF Ts, 
: as they are likewiſe” of the 1 
. lick's 
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lick's having repented of ſuch an Al- 
liance. Now that the French are ex- 
cluded out of Italy, to get footing _ 
there they will promiſe to the Repub- _ 
lick confiderable Shares of the King - 
dom of Naples, and Dutchy of Mi. 
lan. But when they have once con- 
quer d all the reſt of the Spaniſh Ter- 
ritories in Italy, the Portions of them 
that are by the Treaty of Alliance al- 
lotred to the Republick, will be an 
Eye-ſore to the Frexch ; and then 
they will enter into a League with _ 
ſome other Printe againſt the Repub- 
lick, to recover what they will call 
their own, and fo increaſe their Do- 
minions with a ſhare of what is not 
their own. Thus it happen'd with 
Lewis XII. who was the firſt that aſ- 
ſented to the Confederacy of Cambray, 
upon the Promiſe of the Confederates 
to put him in Poſſeſſion of Cremona. 
And all the while he was treating 
with the Confederates, he Jeluded 
the Ambaſſadors of the Republick, 
with his ſolemn Proteſtations that he 
would never conclude any thing to 
its Prejudice, concealing thus the 
Treaty for the ſpace of forty Days 
after he had agreed to it. And then 
afterwards he proſecuted the War a- 
gainſt the Republick in a moſt barba- 
rous manner, cauſing even the Gover- 
5 7 ÿ— — _ mu 
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nours of the Places that were taken 

CCE 1 

XXIII. Rut ſhould other Princes deſire the 

* Aſſiſtance of France, for invading the 

may readily en- 3 hy 

fer intoa Territories of the Republick, even 
League with before the King of France were Ma- 
other Princes fter of Milan, let us ſee what, in all 
ee rhe Ke probability, would be the Condutt of 
publik? France in this particular. If the Pro- 

5 poſal came from any other Prince be- 
ſides the King of Spain, there is 
no doubt but France would readily 
join with it, to have a footing in 
Italy. If it were the King of Spain 
that made the Propoſal, France ought 
certainly to oppoſe it, and not to con- 
tribute to the Greatneſs of his Rival. 
But he would lie under a great Temp- 

| tation to embrace it, in hopes of get- 
1 ting ſome Portion of the Territories 
of the Republick, which would maxe 

5 im the King of Spain's Neighbour 

| in Italy. And a preſent Benefit has 
' uſually greater Influence, than that 
which ſecures us from a remote Dan- 
ger, the Diſtance making us flatter 
our ſelves with hopes of avoiding it. 
However, if ſuch an Alliance ſhould 
be concluded againſt the Republick, 
it would be neceſſary to ſtir up againſt 
| France all the bad Humours of the 
” , Nation, or ſome Rival that is near to 
= |: him, ſuch as England. The 1 
. 1 — ip 
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ſhip likewiſe of the Duke of Savoy, 
if any Truſt could be pur in him, 
would be very uſeful, in hindering the 
French from paſſing the Mountains, 
and making Inroads into Dauphiny 
and Provence. But theſe are things 


at ſuch a diſtance, that we may leave 


them to the Diſcretion of thoſe that 
ſhall be then alive, when the Mea- 

ſures to be taken muſt be adapted to 
the Poſture of Affairs at that time. 
For as the Times change, ſo likewiſe 


may the Affections, and he may per- 


haps be our Enemy at that time, who 
is now our beſt Friend and Ally. Thus 
much for France. . | 

Let us now turn our Thoughts a 


little to Spain, with reſpect to which 


to anſwer all the Qneſtions propos'd 
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XXIV. 
— it is 
. or the Intereſt 
Monarchy it will be no difficult Task of the Republik 
that Spain en- 


concerning other States, it being an large its Do- 


exfie matter ro diſcover the Intereſt minions ? 


of that Kingdom. The Family of 


Auſtria having, from being poor in- 


conſiderable Counts of Habsburg, by 


Marriages ſucceeded to the Poſſeſ- 


fon of twelve Kingdoms, and of ſe- 


veral Dutchies in Europe, beſides the 
Dominions they have in the Indies, 
lets us ſee what vaſt Fortune it has had 
in the World, and what Induſtry it 


bas employed in acquiring ſuch large 


Dominions. So that if it is not ſtop'd 
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in its Fortune by the Fatality of Hu- 
mane Things, it is in a fair way to 
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arrive at the univerſal Monarchy. If 


Charles V. had had as much Prudence 


in his Youth, as he had when he was 


- farther advanced in Years, he would 
not have divided the Empire from the 


Kingdoms of Spain, and would have 


procured his Son Philip, inſtead of 
Ferdinand his Brother, to be elected 


Bing of the Romans; in which caſe 
his Son could have reaſonably enter- 
rain'd Thoughts of being Univerſal 
Monarch. He try'd to perſuade Fer- 


. dinand to renounce, but to no pur- 


pole ; that Prince being wiſer than 
10 part with what had miraculouſly 


dropt into his Lap; and Charles, by 


making the Propoſal, forfeited the 
Character of Moderation he had in 


the World, and the Merit of the 


Love and Affection he had ſhewn to- 
wards his Brother. The Emperor 
Charles gave another Example of his 
Modeſty, but of which he likewiſe 
very ſoon rep-mted z ard that was his 


voluntary reſigning the Government, 


in his own Lite-time, into the Hands 
of his Son Philin; who upon the An- 
niverlary of his. Acceſhon to the 
Throne, when any of his Courtiers 
congratulared him upon an Event that 


Was. lo unexpected, he was wont 10 


make 
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make Anſwer, That they ought like - 


wiſe at the ſame time to condole with 


him for his Father's Repentance. Whe- 
ther this was true, or falſe, it is cer- 


tain, that Philip was not willing to 
comment an Action which he had no 
mind to imitate. For moderate Af- 


fections in a Prince are only unnatural 
Caprices, or rather ephemerous Ima- 


ginations, which die the ſame Day 


they are born. The Greatneſs there- 


fore of the Spaniſb Monarchy is to be 
ſuſpected; but then again. this wild 
Beaſt has always two Hounds at her 
Heels, who purſve Her cloſely, the 
Turk by Sea, and France by Land. 
Beſides, Holland ſerves as an Iſſue to 
Spain, which drains it ſufficiently of 


all its groſs and peccant Humours. 


But to ſpeak the Truth, the Spa- 
niards, with all their Cunning, have 


for once fallen into the ſame Er- 


ror with the Dog, who catching ar 
the Shadow in the Water, loſt the Sub- 


| ſtance which he held in his Mouth. 


For forty Years ſucceſſively France had 


been ſufficiently kept under, being in- 
tangled in Civil Wars; and during 


that time Spain might have with 
much greater advantage negotiated a 


Truce with Holland, if it would have 


laid aſide thoſe Punctilio's of decla 


ling the Ho/landers to be a free Peo-—- 


ple 
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ple, which at laſt it was forced to 
ield to. The putting an end to the 
War in the Low Countries at that 
time, would have turn'd greatly to 


the advantage of Spain; ſince his Ca- 


tholick Majeſty having no open War 
with the Turk after the Battel of 
Santa Giuſtina, would have been at 
liberty to imploy two thirds of his 
Force in making new Conqueſts in 
Italy. Here were at that time no o- 
ther Forces but thoſe of the Country, 
of which the King of Spain had at 
leaſt one half for him, he being So- 
vereign of Naples and Milan; ſo that 
his Arms could not have met with 
any conſiderable Oppoſition. It is 
ſaid, that all, the Princes of Ira/y, 


when they are united together, may 


be able to counter: ballancè the Power 
of Spain. But what hopes is there, 
that ever the Iralian Princes will en- 
ter cordially and ſincerely into ſuch 


an Union, which would be ſubject, if 
to no other Inconveniences, at leaſt to 
that of the Vacancy of the Holy See ? 


So that altho' ſuch an Union may per- 
haps be poſſible in Nature, yet, being 
attended with ſuch innumerable Dit- 
ficulties, it will never be brought a- 
bout. It might have been alledg'd 
as a great proof of the good Inten- 
tions of Philip, that he never made 

any 
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any Attempt towards the Univerſal 
Monarchy, if he had not ſufficiently 
declar'd to the World his defire of 
Dominion, by pretending firſt the 
Union of the two Crowns, then by 
getting the Infanta of Spain made 
Queen of France, and afterwards by 
ſeizing upon ſeveral Places. From 


theſe Demonſtrations we may gather, 
that he was not ſo very moderate in 


his Temper, but that he has been 
croſs'd in his Deſigns ; he having at- 


tempted firſt of all ro ſeize upon the 


Body of the Tree, whereas it had been 
more expedient for him to have be- 
gun with the Branches. The TTali- 


ans therefore have reaſon to be over- 


| Joyed, that half an Age of ſo great 
danger has paſt over their heads, with- 
out their being reduced to any greater 
Servitude. At preſent, during the 


Minority of the King of France, the 
Jealouſies againſt Spain may perhaps 


be renewed; bur however Spain 
would have reaſon to be afraid, leſt 
either France, or England, ſhould 


imploy ſome powerful Morives for 


ſtirring up the Hollanders a-new a- 
gainſt them, in which caſe the Ira- 


lians would not fail to be afliſting 
with their Money. So that providing 


the Iralzans are only able to reſiſt the 
firſt Attacks of the Spaniards, they 

| = will 
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will have no reaſon to be afraid of 
them, ſince at preſent France can 
have no pretext for not coming to 
theif aſſiſtance, but want of Will, 
whereas in former Times it wanted 
Force. But I hardly believe, that 
Spain will hazard the breaking of aq 
Truce, which, after having ſpent 
much Blood and Treaſure in the War, 
it was forced to conclude to the grear 
diſhonour and detriment of the Crown. 
J conclude this point with ſaying, 
that ir is no ways expedient for the 
Republick , nor indeed for any other 
Prince, whether in 1za/y, or beyond 
the A/ps, the Emperor alone except- 
ed, that Spainſhould increaſe in Pow- 
er and Dominion; and the Republick 


| ought to hinder the growth of that 


XXV. 


Monarchy by all ſecret means, and 
even to pull off the Mask, and oppoſe 
it openly, if there is occaſion. 

If it be ask'd, whether Spain has 


derber Spain any Pretence of Right, Inclination, or 


has any Pre- 


Conveniency, to ſeize upon any part 


Fence of Right, of the Terricories of the Republick, 


Inclinat ion, or 


Conveniency, to it will be no hard matter to give an 
ſeixe upon am anſwer.” The Pretenſions of the Spa- 


part of the 


Territories of 
Me Republick 


niard would be to Breſcia, Crema, 
2 and Bergamo, antiently Members of 
the State of Milan, and ſo very con- 
fiderable ones, that theſe three Cities 
would make a very conſiderable _ 
8 chy, 


Government of Venice. 


chy, and perhaps next to Milan, the 


moſt powerful Dutchy in Lombardy, 
So that there is no reaſon to doubt of 
the Spaniards looking upon theſe Ci- 
ties with an eye of Covetouſneſs, and 
of their having an Inclination to get 


them into their polleſhon. And this 


. anſwers. the Queſtion in two of its 
parts. The third part, which is al- 
ways the moſt important, comes next 
to be conſider'd, and that is, the Con- 
veniency the Spaniards have for reco- 
vering thoſe Places they claim a Righr 
to. And here it will be neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh. For the King of Spain 


will attack the Republick, either by 


himſelf alone, or united with ſome 
other Prince; and the Republick will 
defend it ſelf either barely with its 
cwn Force, or in conjunction with 
the Forces of ſome other Potentate. 
If the King of Shain alone aſſault the 
Republick , when it is united with 
any other Prince whatſoever, whether 
one whoſe Territories lie beyond the 
Alps, or in Italy, he will not find ir 
an eaſy matter. For the plenty of 


Money which the Republick has, be- | 


ing join'd to the Troops of another 
Prince, will be able to put a ſtop to 
the Arms of the moſt powerful Prince, 
and particularly -of Spain, who has 

Forces enough, but at a diſtance; and 
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from one another. I mean however, 
When the Republick is united with 
any Prince that makes a tolerable Fi- 
gure; for its Union with any of thoſe 


petty Dukes would be of no avail. 


Befides, the Republick would be al- 


ways able to create a Jealoufie in the 
King of Spazn, leſt while his Arms 
were engaged in . Lombardy, ſome 
Prince ſhould attack him in the Bow- 
els of his own Dominions. If Spain, 
in conjunction with any other Prince 
whatſoever, ſhould attack the Repub- 
lick, when it is united with Fance, 
inſtead of making Conqueſts upon its 
- Neighbours, I believe it would have 
difficulty enough to maintain irs own, 
becauſe the French would be able, in 
an inſtanr, ro pour in vaſt numbers of 
Men into Lombardy, when they have 
any powerful Prince of Italy, ſuch as 
the Republick, to receive them; and 
then the Spaniard being ſurrounded 
on one {ide by the French, and on the 
other by the Venctians, he might per- 
haps be in hazard of loſing the Dut— 
chy of Milun. But if we confider 
the Republick united with ſome IIa. 
lian Prince, France ſtanding neutral, 
as might very readily happen in the 
Minority of the King, and that Spain 
has the aſſiſtance of the Pope, and 
| Emperor, 


vaſt Dominions, but lying ſcatter'd 


Government of Venice. 


Emperor , I'm afraid it would be a 


difficult thing for the Republick to 
defend itſelf, becauſe that other 


Prince, the Republick's Ally, could 
not be able to give it any great aſſiſt. 


ance. The fitteſt Ally the Republick 
could have among the 1:a/:an Princes, 


would be the Duke of Savoy; but he 


would be under a continual Tempta- 
tion of being brib'd over to the other 


Party, and likewiſe his Alliance would 


coſt the Republick very dear. The 
richeſt Ally would be the Duke of 
Florence ; but he lies at too great a 
| diſtance from the Republick, ſo that I 
can bardly well tell what would be the 
event in caſe of an Alliance with him. 
If the King of Spain alone ſhould at- 
tack the Republick, while it is deſti- 
tute of all foreign Succour, the War 
would be very dangerous to the Re- 


publick, if the King of Spain hap- 


pen'd to be free of all manner of Jea- 
louſy, from any of the Princes beyond 


the A/ps, and the Event of the War 


could: not well fail to prove fatal to 

the Republick, if it were carried 
on by Land. But ſhould the Spani- 
ards attack the Republick by Sea, 
I'm confident the Republick would 
be proof againſt all their Naval 
Force. | | 


As 


XXVI. As to the queſtion, whether the 

3 e Republick has any Pretence of Right, 
epublick has nne e 

any Frerence of Inclination, or Conveniency, to ſeize 

Right, Inclina- upon any part of the Territories of 

tion, or Con- Spain, I anſwer; That the Pretenſions 

penny” , Of the Republick would be to Ce- 

3 ft „ mona in Lombardy, and to Monopoli, 

T. erritories of 1r ant, and other Sea Por rs of P ugla, 

Spain? both which Countries were under the 

| Government of the Republick, before 

ever Spain claim'd any Right to them. 

So that if at that time the Republick 

ſet up its Pretenſions, and ſhew'd an 

Inclination to recover thoſe Places, 

theſe would not be wanting at pre- 

ſent, if the Republick ſaw any Con- 

veniency for making their Pretenſions 

effectual. There is only one caſe I 

can think of, which migbt give us 

ſome Grounds to hope, and that is, 

it the Republick were in Alliance 

with France, and the Emperor divert- 

ed by a War againſf the Proteſtants, 

ſo that France might aſſiſt us againſt 

the Spaniard, and the Emperor could 

not be at liberty to aſſiſt him againſt 

us; in that caſe. either all the Pre- 

tenſions of the Republick, or at leaſt 

a part of them, might he made ef- 

fectual. Bur ill. che Republick 

would be ſuſpicious. left irs Allies 

{ſhould ar laſt join with irs Enemies, 

to take from the Republick all it had 

1 Find 
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gain'd by the War, as happen d at the 
League of Cambray. VVV 
This laſt Confideration may ſerve as Pry K 
an Anſwer to the Queſtion, whether 1 vb — 
Spain may readily join with any other iin with any 
Prince, againſt the Republick. Tis other Prince 
true, I can hardly believe that, upon in the | 
any account whatſoever, the King of * 
Spain will attempt a League with | 
France to invade the Terricories of 
the Republick ; becauſe Spain would 
receive more damage by letting the 
French remain Poſſeſſors of one only 
City in Iza/y, than ir could expect to 
reap profit, ſhould it get all the re- 
maining part of rhe Dominions of the 
Republick to itſelf. If Spain do not en- 
ter into a League with France, for 
recovering ſome part of its own Do- 
minions which it has loſt, to be ſure 3 
it will never contract any ſuch Al- 'Y 
liance, for conquering the Dominions 4 
of the Republic. i 
It is but in very few caſes we can XXVIIL - i 
expect that Spain will unire with the _ _— 
Republick, ro make Conqueſts on o- ,,j;e with the 
ther Princes. If an Alliance were Republiek a- 
"ropoſed, for conquering any of the ganſt other 
erritories of an lra/ian Prince, Spain Princess 
would never agree to it, becauſe it is 
the Intereſt of chat Monarchy not to 
ſuffer the Republick to grow greater; 
and it is better for Spain that Italy be 
1 | 4 canton'd 


4. 
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canton'd out into many ſmall States, 


than that it be united under one Pow- 


er. Beſides, all the Princes of ray 


are, as it were, Minors, under the 


Guardianſhip and Protection of Spain. 


If Spain were deſired by the Repub- 


lick ro enter into a League for ſeizing 
on any of the Territories of the Pope, 
to be ſure Spain would never conſent, 
but rather oppoſe ir ſtrenuouſly; and 
would not fail to lay hold of this oc- 
caſion to have himſelf celebrated as 
Protector of the Church. If the 
French had made any Conqueſt in Ita- 
ly, Spain would then readily enter in- 
to an Alliance with the Republick, 


and bear with its increaſing in Power, 


that it might thereby avoid the Emu- 
lation and Neighbourhocd of France. 
However, notwithſtanding all the 
Suſpicions and Jealouſies we have of 
Spain, it cannot be denied but its 
Neighbourhood has hitherto been leſs 


. . unealy than that of others, even when 


_ theSforzg's were Dukes of Milan. For 
altho' they had not Force enough to 


do any great damage to the Repub- 
lick, yet what they wanted in Strength, 
they made up with cunning and clan- 
deſtine Practices. Spain would rea- 


dily enough join its Naval Force with 


that of the Republick to act in con. 
junction againſt the Tur; as it would 
5 likewiſe 


* 
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likewiſe be ready to-unite its Land | 
Forces to thoſe of the Republick , 
were they to be Jointly imployed a- 
gainſt the Gri/ons, and their Neigh- 
bours the Valeſans. And this is all 1I 
have to ſay on the Head of Spain. i 
It is fit we confider the State of ee, 
the other Italian Princes, becauſe of 1 
their Neighbourhood. And I think it age of the Re- 
would be altogether for the Intereſt of publick, that 
the Republick, that theſe Princes in- % Italian 
creasd in Power and Dominion, pro- Mem gy 
viding they could do it at the colt of n? 
Spain, or even of the Church. But 
neither the one nor the other can they 
poſſibly do of themſelves, unleſs the 
World ſhould turn upſide down. The 
only way they can effectuate ſuch a 
thing, is by entring into an Alliance 
with France, and waiting till the Spa- 

195 Monarchy is tore in pieces. Then 
if any of the Spoil ſhould fall to the 
ſhare of theſe Princes, it would be ſo 
much the better for the Republick, 
becauſe the French would have the 
leſs Dominion in Italy. But ſhould 
one of theſe Princes ſeize upon the 
Territories of the other, it would be 
of no manner of advantage to the Re- 
publick, neither can I ſee any manner 
of good would follow from it; and 
then it would be a means to kindle 

=, od the 


116 The Maxims of the 
- the Fire in Italy; a Property of which 
Element is to go on its Courſe with- 
cout aiming at any one place, and it 
often dilares ir ſelf to places, where 
_ are leaſt afraid of it. | 
XXX. It will not take up much of our 
Whether the time to confider, whether the Princes 
Princes of Ita- Of Italy have any Pretenſions, Inclina- 
ly have ary tion, or Conveniency, to ſeize upon 
13388 any part of the Dominions of the Re- 
© Comveniency, to publick. The Duke of Mantgua has 
ſeize upon any of ſome Pretenfions to Valleggio, and 
the Dominions Peſchiera. The Dake of Modena lays: 
of the Repub- claim to the Country of Eſte, from 
8 whence he takes his Name, and his 
Origin. But altho' their Pretenſions 
were back d with an Inclination to 
recover what they claim a Right to, 
yer there is no poſhbility of their e- 
ver having a Conveniency to make 
good their Claim, while they con- 
tinue in the ſame condition they are 
in. For all the Princes of Ira/y uni- 
ted together, except the Pope, and 
the King of Spain, might well give 
Diſturbance to the Republick, but 
could never endanger it; becauſe the 
Territories of two of the moſt conſi- 
derable Princes among them lie very 
much expos d. The Duke of Savry 
has ſome Places belonging to the 
Dutchy of Milan in the Heart of his 
; | Country; 
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Country; and the Duke of Horence 
has his Territories intermix'd wich 
thoſe of the Church. 1 
The next thing to be enquird into, XXXI. 1 
is whether the Republick has any Pre Whether tbde 


tenſions, Inclination, or Conveniency, —_— — f 
to ſeize upon any thing belonging co Incl ination, or a | 
the Princes of Italy in the condition Conveniency, to Nj 
they are in. Ferrara, which belong'd ſeize upon any | 
to the Houſe of Efte, not being in OD 
the Hands of the Republick, it has f Italy * 
no manner of Pretence to Modena, or _ © 
Reggio. The Republick may well be 
ſuppos'd to have an Inclination to 

Mantoua, it being a Gate that opens 
into the Bowels of the Dominions of 
the Republick ; but, to ſpeak the 
truth, it has but very little Pretence 

to it, unleſs it ſhould take for a 

Pretence the Reimburſement of the 

Money which the Republick has ſpent 

in Defence of the Place. And it 

would ſtill find leſs Conveniency to 

ſeize upon a Place of this Impor- 

tance, which would alarm other Prin- 

ces, and rhe Dance would not readily 

end at him that began it. It is to 

no purpoſe to ſay any thing here of 

the other Princes of tach, the Re- 

publick never having had any great | 1 

Concern with them. And the Ge- f 

noc ſes, who formerly created fo much | = 

Trouble to the Republick, have imi- 0 
+ I 3 tated 


: | 


ther Princes; or 
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tated the Fable of the Horſe, who li- 
ving in full Liberty, ſuffer d himſelf 
to be bridled by Man, hoping thereby 
to triumph more eaſily over the other 
Animals. But Genoua has by this 
ſhift loſt its Liberty, and, ſince the 
War of Cambray, has not been able, 
nor is it likely to be in haſte, to do 
_> great Damage to the Repub- 

| * W 5 
en e „ There will be no great Difficulty 
Princes of Tray to engage the Princes of Italy ro en- 
may readily en- ter into a League, either with the 
ter into aTeague Republick againſt other Princes, or 
* * with other Princes againſt the Re- 

publick. Becauſe their Revenue be- 
with other Prin- ing very inconſiderable for the Rank 
ces againſt the ot Princes, they would not readily 


 Republick? let flip any Occaſion of enlarging their 


Dominions, or filling their Coffers 
with ready Mony and Penfions. The 
Duke of Forence however would not 
be influenced by this Motive, becauſe 
he is in no want of Money, he being 
-perhaps the richeſt Prince inMoney of 
all Chriſtendom ; and his Treaſure is 

always increaſing, becauſe thoſe 
Princes of Horence do ſtill retain 
their ancient Inclination ro Trade, 
and Induſtry; which enriches the 
Prince without any Damage to the 
Subject. And perhaps iris of 7 e 
e ee alone 
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alone that we can ſay, that the Prince's 1 
Treaſury is not the Oppreſſion of the 
People. The Duke of Florence is a 5 
very conſiderable Prince, he being | 4 
Sovereign of a Fertile Country, which Fs { 
lies compactly together, in the Heart | * 
of Italy, to which the Territories of | . = 
other Princes ſerve as a Bulwark ; ſo 
that he is put to very little Charges. | 

This Prince is likewiſe to be reſpe&t. | 
ed, becauſe of the JuriſdiCtion he has | | | 
at Sea, by the means of Leghorn, and | 
by his Naval Force. So that if the | 
Republick were under a Neceſſity of 
having recourſe to the Friendſhip of 
any of the Ira/;zan Princes, I do not 
know one among them whom we "I 
can more ſafely rely on than the | 

uke of F/arence, he being free from 6 
that ſordid Temptation of being bri- | 
bed with Money, and being a Prince | 
who obſerves {till the Faith practisꝰd I] 

| 


among Merchants. It the Republick 
have a mind to enter into a League | 
with the other Princes of Italy, there | | 
will be no manner of Difficulty in . 
it, providing the Republick ſupply 16 
them with Money to pay their : 
Troops; for that 'they are not able E | 
to do themſelves. But the Obſerva- Ti 
tion made by Boccalini of the Italian | 
Princes is very lively, when he ſays, | 
that they had made it their choice 
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to obſerve the Precept of Galateus, 
That no body might impute it to 


them as IIl- breeding, to eat with 


both their Jaw- Bones. 


The Republick has no other In- 
tereſt with the King of Poland, 


tbe Republick than their common Concern for the 
with Reſpe#t to Chriſtian Religion. In Matters of 


Poland, 


State there is nothing to be expected 
from thence, unleſs jt were to per- 
ſuade that King to make a Diverhon, 
when the Republick is engaged in a 
War with the Turk. And for that 
reaſon, it would be for the Intereſt 
of Religion, and of the Republick, 
that the King of Poland enlarged his 
Dominions. But he is cramp'd by 


the Tyranny of the Turks, and by 


having the Bowels of his own Coun- 
try infected with Hereſie. The King- 
dom of Poland ly ing at ſuch a Di- 


ſtance from Italy, there is no great 
+ Oceafion of making a ſtricter Enquiry 
into the Intereſt of that Crown. The 


Republick never had any other Con- 
cerns with the King of Poland, than 
mutual Compliments of Civility. And 
as the Hopes of the Republick's re- 
ceiving any Benefit from thence are 
valtly diſtant, fo there is no manner 
of fear of that King's being able to 


hurt vs. It will be an eaſie Matter 
to cultivate a good Correſpondence | 


with 
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with that Prince; and it has hitherto | 
always ſucceeded, if not in Deeds, ar 
leaſt in good Words, there being no- 
common Intereſt between the two 
States to create any Miſunderſtand- 


ing. * | 1 
What! have ſaid of Poland may xxx. 


be apply'd to Muſcovy, although ly- The Intereſt of 


ing ſtill at a greater Diſtance from de Republick 


with the Czar 


us. However, the great Duke of | 
Muſcovy may be ſometimes engaged 7 "nioony 
in War with the Turk, and for that 
Reaſon ir will be convenient for the 
Republick to entertain a good Cor- 
reſpondence with him in general , 
leaving all particular Buſineſs to be 
| tranſacted in ſuch a manner as the 
Circumſtances of the Times will 
require. N A 
The King of England, who is the Xxxxv. 
moſt confiderable among the Princes De Intereſt the 
that differ from the Church of Rome 
is a Prince of great Power, and has corepondence 


large Territories; and his Dominions with the King 


are now become ſo great by the U- 9f6reatBricain, 

nion of the three Kingdoms, of En- 0 
gland, Scotland, and Ireland, in the 

Perſon of King James, that they can- 

not well be. greater. The whole 

Hand of Briturn, which is the lar- 


geſt in our Hemiſphere, being now 


reduced to the Subjection of one 
Monarch, he has no more Land to 
| 85 | conquer, 
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The Maximo of the 
conquer, and he has the Sea for a 
Wall ro his Dominions; ſo that it 


England does not deltroy it ſelf with 


its own Hands, it may bid Defiance 
to all foreign Powers. We have an 
Inſtance of this in the fruitleſs At- 
tempt that was made upon England by 
King Philip II. of Spain, when with his 
Invincible Armada he thought to lay 
England in Chains; but he loſt his 
Labour, and came off with Diſhonour 
in the Undertaking ; and yet at that 


time England was not united to Scot- 
land. The Channel is extreamly dan- 


gerous to paſs, and the Weather pro- 


ving tempeſtuous, the greateſt part 


of the Spaniſh Fleet was ſtranded up- 
on the Banks and Shallows along the 
Coaſt. Queen Elisabeth, who has 
given us a Proof how far Woman's 
Capacity is able to reach in State Af- 


fairs, did with her Fleet extend her 


Dominion, even to the Indies, and 


attack d Spain in that remote Corner 
of the World. She likewiſe put 


Garriſons into ſome of the Sea. port 


Towns of Holland, and Zzland, to 


keep them as a Security for Sums 
tent to the States ot thoſe Countries. 


So that it ſeem'd as if ſhe had not 


been contented with her own World; 
for the Iſland of Britain was always 
thought to be a diſtin&t World from 

ours. 


Government of Ven ice. 


ours. It is an Iſland that abounds 


with all things neceſſary for human 
Life, although the Inhabitants go in 
queſt of many things from other 


Countries to gratifie their Luxury, 


and among theſe are Raiſins, and 
Currans, which they fetch from the 
Levant. In the time of Henry VIII, 
who was the King that apoſtatiz d 
from the Church of Rome, it was uſual 
for the Kings of England to concern 
themſelves with the Affairs of ta- 
ly; and many times the Popes, for 
whom the ancient Kings of England 
had always a great Veneration, and 


even voluntarily liſted themſelves 
their Vaſſals, received great Prote- 


tion from them, when they interpo- 
ſed their Mediation, and ſometimes 
Threats to other Princes in their Fa- 
vour, and that always to very good 
purpoſe. It is certain, the Catho- 
lick Religion has ſuffer'd a great 
Loſs by having ſo powerful a Mo- 
narch withdrawn from its Communi- 
on, and the Court of Rome has loſt 
in him a great Protector. I do not 
know whether to impute it to the 
laſcivious Temper of Henny VII, or 
to the want of Confideration in Ce- 
ment VII. At preſent the King of 


England will not bear to hear talk of 


Rome, and he ſeems to be very little 
7 curious 
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The Maxime of the 
curious about the Affairs of Laly, 
from which he is ſeparated by ſuch 
a tract of Sea. If this Monarch did 
- increaſe in Power and Dominion, it 
would be much for the Intereſt of 
the Republick ; becauſe it might pro- 
cure his Alliance, and by thar means 
encreaſe the Reſpect of other Princes 
towards the Republick. But altho? 
he ſhould not grow more powerful 
than he is, yet Pains ought to be ta- 
ken to cultivate his Friendſhip ; be- 
cauſe that King having an ancient 
Antipathy againſt the French, and a 
late Quarrel with Spain, both one 
and rother of theſe Diſpoſitions are 
the moſt favourable that can happen 
for the Republick. Tis true, the 
preſent King ſhews a greater.Inclina- 
tion to fight with Arguments againſt 
the Catholicks, than with Arms a- 
gainſt Princes; and this is his parti- 
cular Genius, he valuing himſelf up- 
on being an able Divine. So ſtrong 
is the ae of that Country a- 
gainſt Rome, that the King himſelf 
ftudies to be a Preacher. However, 
do not think the Republick ought 
to take heed of theſe. things, but 
ougght to ſtrive by all means to pre 
ſerve that King's Friendſhip. For 
wherever there is Force, which is a 


matter that does not depend * 
Vil 
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Will of the Prince, there is always 
hopes of getting it employed for our 
Advantage, which is a point that de- 
pends upon influencing the Paſſions. 
The means of preſerving a good Un- 


derſtanding with Exgland, will be to 


continue the mutual Embaſſies be- 


tween both States, and to give ſtrict 


Orders that the Eng/ih Merchants 
in the Levant be well treated. But 
above all, the Republick ought, on 


every Occaſion, to ſhew itſelf to be 


a religious Obſerver of its Word; 
becauſe there is no Nation in the 
World that is a ſtricter Obſerver of 
the publick Faith than the Exgliſb. 
And the Kings of Great Britain have 
not as yet learn'd this modern Leſſon 
of Politicks; That it is no Diſhonour 
io 7 for a Crown, Y 
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t is greatly for the Intereſt of the xxxvl. 
Republick, to culcivate a ſtrict Friend: The Intereft of 
ſhip with the Seven united Provinces the Republick 
of the Netherlands; and it would 1 ah 

not be amiſs if the Republiek enter d 2h Hicllanders. 


into a Defenſive League with them, 


eſpecially at preſent when they are 


in Truce with Spain. Such a League 


as this would ſerve as a Bridle to 


Spain, in caſe it ſhould attempt any 
thing againſt the Republick; and 
they would conſider well of it, 
' before they laid open anew the 
| Wounds 
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Wounds in the Low-Countries, which 
are not as yet cloſed up, and for 
which they have not Salve enough 
to apply to them. However, they 
have found means, if not to cure their 
Wounds, yer at leaſt to bind them 
well up for ſome time. The Repub- 
lick may likewiſe try to procure a 


\ | 


greater Commerce with the Hollan- 


ders in Matters of Trade; for they 
are eager Purſuers of Merchandize, 
and run wherever they ſee a Proſpect 
of Gain. Befides, the Hol/anders 
knowing that a Political Intereſt ob- 
liges this Republick to be jealous of 
the ſame Power, which they are a- 
faid of, it will be no difficult Matter 
ro unite the Wills of the two States, 
becauſe they arealready united inCon- 
dition, they being both of them Com- 
monwealths. And they have already 
given ſufficient Earneſt of their E- 
ſteem, and good Will, by an Embaſhe of 
Compliment which they ſent to the 
Republick. Beſides the Advantage 
of getting the Hollanders to make a 
Diverfion againſt Spain, the Repub- 


lick might likewiſe have from thoſ- 


Countries, on all Occaſions, a conſi- 
derable Squadron of Men of War 
with great Expedition: And now 
that their Country is inur'd to War, 
it would nor be amils it the —_— 
Er lic 
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lick levied among them ſome Regi- 
ments of Foot, if the Circumſtances 
of the time when the Republick 
ſtands in need of them will allow of 
it. But in this Matter the Repub- 
lick is to judge at the time, what N - 
will ſuit moſt with its Conveniency, a3 
when it d ſtand 7 much in need | 
of good Troops, as of good Money. xx 
The Republick tor no political The Treereſt of 
Intereſts to adjuſt with the hererical the Republick 
Princes of Germany, neither can ith the Pro- | 
have any Differences with them in py molten ag 
the preſent poſture of Affairs. If it n 19 
is not well- for Religion that theſe | 77 
Princes increaſe in Power, yet, upon 
a politick Account, it happens very 
well that they are already ſo power- 
ful as they are. Becauſe they keep 
the Empire in awe, which otherwiſe "oY 
would be a Power formidable to all A 
the Princes of Europe, but more to S [1 
the Princes of Iza/y than to oth 
and moſt of all ro the Republick of 
Venice. So that by the means of 
theſe Proteſtant Princes, the Empire 
is kept in an even Ballance, and its 
Hands are, as it were, tied up for 
the publick Good. With theſe Prin- — 
ces the Republick will always have Is 
a good Underſtanding, both becauſe 1 
they know that the Republick does 
3 > nor 
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The Maxims of the 
not pay a blind Adoration to the In- 
tereſts of the Court of Rome, and 


likewiſe becauſe they ſee the Jealou- 
fies that are between the Emperor 


and the Republick, from which they 
conclude there can be no fincere Al- 


liance between the Emperor and us. 
So that as theſe German Princes will 


have no diffidence in the Republick, 


they will likewiſe be convinced that 
the-Republick confides in them. As 


0 Occaſion offers, it will be fit that the 


Republick give them Demonſtrati- | 


ons of their good Will towards them, 


that, in caſe the State of Affairs 


ſhould require it, the Republick may 
the more eaſily engage them to make 
2 Diverſion, and to allow it to levy 
Soldiers in their Country; which 


is a Matter of -high Concern to the 


| Republick, to provide in time where 


it may be ſupplied with Troops in 
caſe of Need; for in Italy it will get 


very few, and thoſe none of the belt. 


Ichave not as yet mentioned the 
Duke of Bavaria, nor ſhall I ſay any 


Intereft with 'thing of him, he being ſo intirely de- 


the Electors of 


Bavaria, and 


voted to the Emperor, who bas ho- 


nout'd him with an Electoral Vote, 


to the Excluſion of the EleQtar Pa- 


latine; and this bare Reflection is e- 


nough with Reſpect to theſe two 


Princes. 


» 
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Princes. Beſides, the Duke of Ba- 
varia is ſo high in his Pretenfions , 


U * 5 > 
* 


that he had the Boldneſs to claim the 
Precedency of the Republick at the 


Council; for which Reaſon, I can- 
not ſay that there will ever be a good 
Underſtanding between the Repub- 
lick and this Duke. So that if time 
ſhould happen to bring down this 


Prince à little lower, I believe it 


would not be ungrateful to the Re- 


publick; becauſe it is always conve- 
nient, that he who has no good In- 


clinations, ſhould never have many 


good Troops. . 7 
be Knights of Mara, who are 
always employed in cruiſing along 
theſe Seas, are not riſen to any conſi- 
derable pitch of Greatneſs; . where- 
fore they watch, the more narrowly 
over the Motions of the Ottoman 
Port, while it is aſleep. The Friend- 


XXXIX. 


The Republicł 


Intereſt with 


the Knights of 


Malta. 


| thip of theſe Knights can be of no 


ln the preſentPoſture of Affairs, the Diſ- 

poſitions of theſe two Electors are quite con- 

trary to what they were in Father Paul's time; 

the Houſe of Bavaria being imbark d in an In- 

tereſt directly oppoſite to the Emperor; and 

the Elector Palatine being now wholly devo- 

ted to the Houle of Auſtria. By which Adhe- 

_ "Tence he hopes to recover the Dominions, and 

Privileges, that were taken from his Anceſtors, 
and given to the Duke of Bavaria. * 


great 
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great Advantage to the Republick 
except in a Wa with the Tak: in 
which Caſe it will be no hard Mat- 
ter to bring them into an Alliance; 
to which they will be eaſily per- 
95550 by the Hopes of getting a 
Z 
her." It remains pow that I ſay ſome- 
fer the Intereſt thihg concerning the greateſt Prince | 
of the Repub- of the World, at leaft of that World 
ick, that the which is known to us, whoſe Power 
is 5 f — 18 terrible to all, but more eſpeciall 
bis Dominions 2 10 the Republick, 1 mean the Tur 'B 
But although he is a Prince of ſo great 
Power, and one with whom we have ſo 
par Concerns, yet we know lefS of 
dim than of other Princes. With Re- 
ipect to him, all our Politicks are of 
mo avail to us, our Art ſerves us to 
no * z he enters into Leagues 
with no Body, nor does he keep con- 
ſtant Ambaſſadors in any Place. 
a Word, he values himſelf upon his 
lighting to make Enquiry into the 
| Concetns of other Princes; he is like 
the Elephant, who, becauſe of his 
own extraordinary Strength, is jea- 
Idus of no other Animal. But ir is 
likely this is a cunning of the A/- 
»coran, leſt their Ambaſſadors, by re- 
fiding long in foreign Countries, 
+ ſhould imbibe new Cuſtoms, _ 


* 
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ſine their Wits in Politicks, which is 
a thing the Alearan would have all 
its Followers to be entirely ignorant 
of. This Empire is built on the 
Ruin of others. The Prince does not 
pretend to juſtiſie his Poſſeſſion by a 
Claim of Right; all his Juſtice is 
founded upon Force. If he has Con- 
veniency to conquer a Country, that's 
all the Right to it he cares for. 
And when be has got Foſſeſſion of a 
Kingdom, he lays Claim to all the 
Dependencies of it 58d 7 117 
no Uſurpation upon what be him- 
ſelf has uſurp'd. Under the Go- 
vernment of the "Turks N 
makes Profeſſion of Ignorance, ane 
it is not lawful. for the Subjects to 


enquire into any thing. It is enough 
bnd 05 


for them, that they learn a blind 
bedience; if they know that they 
are Slaves, and what the Duty of 

Slavery is, then they are learned e- 


nough. They are not however ſo ig - 


norant , but they can diſpute in Fa- 


vour of their Sovereign's Claim to 


the Univerſal Monarchy, as we have 
ſeen in their Pretenſions to all the 
Dominions of Conſtantine the Great. 


Neither do they admit of the Divi- 


ſion of the Empire into Eaſtern and 
Weſtern, which was agreed on be- 
„„ ME 7 tween 
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I be Maxime of the | 
tween Nicephorus und Charles the 
Great; and much leſs do they allow 


of any Donation of Territories to the 


Prejudice of the Empire. The Empe- 
ror of the Turꝭs 'ſhews' but very lit- 
tle Devotion to his own Religion. 
The Muſti, who is their High Prieſt, 
is obliged to ſpeak of Matters of Re- 
ligion with great Deference to the 


Will of his Sovereign, and to de- 


clare' the Laty conformably to the 
Intention, and Service of the reigning 


Prince, otherwiſe his Contumacy 


coſts him his Life. He ſets no va- 
Tue on any of the Qualities of the 
Mind; practical and ſpeculative Vir- 
tues are unknown to him, nay even 
ſuſpected by him, and for that Rea- 
ſon hie baniſh'd the Ambaſtadors that 

ere ſent him by Francis I. King of 
France, becauſe with the Sweetneſs 
of their Hartnony; they ſoften d the 
Hardneſs' of thoſe Hearts of Flint. 


He mäkes great account of Strength 
' 'of Body, and of the Art of War; 
he commits great Barbarities on his 


Subjects. The Princes who are in 
greateſt vogue in that Country, are 
they who are of the molt immode- 
rate and brutal Temper. That Eaſtern 
Monarch is wholly intent on fub- 
duing the remaining part of the 
— Wal. 
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World. He has an infinite Number 


of Troops, and an.inexhauſtible Trea; 
ſure, bis yearly Revey ue a mounting 
to above twenty Millions of CroHSG. 
An beſides, he is Heir to a . Us: 
Subjefts that die north any. hte: 
for the Quality pf à Slave eaues 05 
Arms, and a Horſe.  Notwithftand- 


ing all this, Treaſure”, he is ilk 
thirſting after more Wealth, ſo that 
ſometimes the Storin of his Füry is 
appeas d by a golden Shower. From 
what I have ſaid it plainly appears, 
that the Growth of the Offoman 
Power would be pernicious to allo: 
ther Princes, and that it would 5e. 
reat Happineſs for them to ſee it 
feltewd. But the Hopes of this is 
at a great Diſtance, and in a mange 
ü „ 5 
The Emperor of the Tur has no, XII. 
mannet of Pretence of Right to Any Tre, the 
part of the Territories 0 the * RE- pretence of = 


publick ; but for Conveniency,' and Right, Inclina- 
nclination to ſeize upon them, theſe tion, or Come- 
are not wanting to him, For the nen t0 eise 
, hs on any of the 
great thing he aims at, is the total Binies f 
Deſtruction of Chriſtendom. And be Republick 
his Force is no way unequal to the 
Greatneſs of his Defign, conſidering 
that Chriſtendom) is divided in itſelf, 
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Feuds and Quarrels 


"The Maxints of the 


and mote taken kg with inteſtine 
than with the 
Thoughts of fecuring itfelf againtt 
the Op preſſion, of S angets. 17 
ende nothin tha 
general Union amon all che Chili. 
an. Princes. And that ie may not be 
nepligent of his owt Security, that 


wicked and "cunt 2 Maßbomet has 
Lt him a bo 


that ſuch an 
nion will h ſome time or o- 

ther, to the 50 Ho of his Mo- 

natchy. This Proph ely they never 


cilt to Mind without tent Howl- 


wes and Lamehtations; and there 
71. to p prevent: the Accomi pliſhtnent 

of i the Tzr4 labouts all pe can bs 

put bimſelf into ſach a4 Poſture 

o.be able to bid Defiance to All To 

ne Power, ſhewing thereby how 


| little he knows of the F orce of Reli- 


utnane means could binder the Ac- 
ompliſhment of i it. The Turk there- 
1750 nas no Pre tence of 51 on to any 
the e of the Republick, 
5 never had any; but ben neither 
Wants Inclinatior n, för Conveniency tc ti 
. upon chen If it be ask 
What Conveniency he has; I anſwer, 
He is the neareſt Nei bei, we have, 
and his Territories oyn o clofely 


u for were the big y true, no 
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to thoſe of the Republick, that they | 
ſeem all to belong to one and the fame 

3 ther Hand, the Republick. XLIT 

On the other Hand, the Republick - = 
would have againſt the Tk what mag 2 
he has not againſt the Republick ; on, or Conveni- 
that is, a good Right to make a ency, tbe Re- 
Conqueſt of part of his Dominions, . liek ba to, 
which would not be properly a Con- Apt ney of 
queſt, but a Recovery of thoſe Places mizions? 


* 


which he has uſurp d from the R- 
publick, and which would make a 
very conſiderable Prince. They are 
Negropont, Modon, Caron, Carama- 
nia, the Archipelago, Tenedo, Boſnia, 
Scutari, Albania, part of the impe- 
rial City of Conſt antinaple, and in a 
Word, little leſs than the half of the 
Country of Romania, as alſo Cyprus. 
If the Tzr&# had not robbed the Re- 
publick, it would have been adyan- 
ced to ſuch a pitch of Greatneſs, as 
that it would have been very little 
inferior to the Commonwealth of 

Rome. And this will clearly appear 
to any one that caſts his Eyes on the 
vaſt Territories which the Turꝶ has 5 
uſurp'd from the Republick at ſev :- 
ral times. The Republick therefore nag 
has very good Pretenſions, and wants 
not likewiſe Inclination, but has no 
manner of Conveniency for recover- 

| . C11 
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ing its Right. So that it has Occa-' 
ſion for an Oſtriche's Stomach, to be 
Allle to digeſt ſo hard a Morſel; but 
ii, js fit that it content itſelf with its 
4 -» preſent Loſs, teſt | it ſhould badete 
the reſt. 
Xa. > There is one Inconvenience awbich 
= 11nd the - the Republick is not expoſed to with 
in S the Turꝶ, and. that is, that he will 
withalber Fri not enter into 2 Confederacy with 
ces againſt the other Princes againſt the Republick, 
Republick * becauſe he neverconfederates-with a- 
ny one. *Tis true, that in the time 
of Lewss Sforza „ the Turk was 
ſaborn'd by him to invade the Ter- 
ritories of the REpublick , and long 
before that likewiſe by Viſconti, he 
having promisd to hold in play the 
half of the Republick's Forces in Ira -· 
ty. It is ſaid alſo, that Lew XII. 
King of France did not fail. to ſoli- 
cite the Tur 's Aſſiſtance, when he 
aſſaulted the Republick by Virtue of 
the League of Cambray. But all 
theſe are not properly Alliances ; they 
are only, as it were, Spa to a Horſe 
that runs of himſelf. - 

XLIV. The Turk would make no Difi- 
Whether the culty to Joyn with the Republick in 
Turk will jyn making Conqueſts on other Princes, 
withthe Repub- vhenever the Republick pleas d to 


lick t 
* defire i it; but! it mult reſolve to yield 
vp 


ther Princes? 


4 
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up all the Conqueſt to the Tri, he 
knowing no other Partnerſhip bur 


that of the Lyon in the Fable, to 
keep all the Prey to himſelf, and to 


leave nothing to his Partners. 80 


that it would be Folly ia the Repub- 
lick to ſpend their Treaſure and 
Blood in increaſing the Ottoman Pow- ' 


er,; fince ir is already ſo great as to 
threaten Ruin to all other Princes. 
Without the Formality of entring in- 
to a League, the Turk would always 
be ready to aſſiſt the Republick with 
his Forces, incaſe it were attack d 
by any other Prince; and this he has 
offer d many times in the former 
Wars. But our wiſe Anceſtors of 
thoſe Days knew well enough, that 
they run a greater Hazard from their 
Ottoman Protector, than from their 
Chriſtian Enemy, not ſo much be- 
cauſe of the Exorbitancy of his Pow- 
er, as for his want of Sincerity. So 
thar the Republick always declin'd 
the Offer, and yer nevertheleſs the 


Turk toconvince the Venetians of the 


Friendſhip he had for their State, 
did not lay hold of thoſe Opportuni- 
ties to declare War againſt them , 
bur on the contrary made the Repub- 
lick a Preſent of Salt: peter, of which 
it ſtood greatly in need. 2 
| por The 
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XIV. Phe only Policy that can be uſed 
ee, with this Eaſtern Emperor, is for the 
9 Fend. Republick to make great Profeſſions | 
ſtip with the of Friendſhip to him, but ſtill to 
Turk; but to make account that we may have him 
— = , foon for our Enemy; and therefore 
= be ſom its to be always ſo well upon our Guard, 
as that our Weakneſs may not en- 
courage the natural Rapacity of the 
Turks. The Peace with them will 
be always more laſting, when we 
have Forces enough ready to make. 
War; and a-good Correſpondence 
with them will be maintain'd more 
by Fear, than by-Love. In caſe of a 
Rupture with them, the Republick 
might try to get a Diverfion made 
in its Favour, by the Perſians border- 
ing on the Eaſt-ſide of the Turk 
Dominions, and by the Maſcovites, 
and Polanders to the Weſtward. : But 
this is a Buſineſs that would require 
time to negotlate it, and the Repub- 
lick muſt in the mean while be enga- 
ged in War, ſo that it could expect 
to reap no great Benefit by ſuch a 
Breach. To corrupt the Miniſters 
after that the War is declared, is a 
thing that would not be very practi- 
cable; they would be more eafily 
brib'd in time of Peace. And an At- 
tempt of this Nature would be very 
: | ſeaſonable, 
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Counſels, and retarding the Delibe- 
_ rations of that Court; providing that 


the Perfon who is gain d over be a 


Man of Credit, and one of the Ba- 
aws of the Port, who have a delibe- 


 rative Volce in the Divany and more 
eſpecially the Vi ſire. But it happens 5 


oftentimes that theſe great Men take 
the Bribes, and then fail in perform. 
ing what they undertook. Beſides, 
they are liable to conſtant Changes, 
from the Capricio's of the Emperor, 


and from the Caluminies of their Ri- 


vals. The Friendſhip of the Queen- 
Mother, of the Queen- Regent, and 
of the Mufti, may be of great Ad- 
vantage to us. But all the Intereſt 
we can make with the Favourites of 
the Court will be of no avail to us, 
if the Prince that is upon the Throne 
be a Man of a reſolute Temper. 
For theſe Princes are ſo abſolute in 
their Command, and confide ſo much 
in their own Force, that they often be · 
gin a War without any other Motive 

than ſome ſudden Freak; and all 
ſuch tumultuary Deliberations are 
greatly applauded by the Jani garies, 
who are the Soul of that Empire. 
So that as I ſaid at firſt, a Political 
Prudence can avail us but little 3 

this 
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| ſeaſonable, for penetrating into the 
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140 The Maximo of the, &c. 
this Eaſtern Monarchy; which is 
founded upon Fury, ſtands intirely 
upon its own bottom, without any 
coherence with other States, and 
will not ſo much as be guided by 

$ Reaſon. U nn ety Fong: gd 
XLVI. have nothing farther to ſay, than 
The Concluſion. gghat the Angel ſaid to Gideon, Be 
ſtrang, and af good Courage. So con- 
cluding with my hearty Wiſhes for 
the Proſperity, and long Duration 
of the Republick, I think I have ſa- 
tisfy'd your Excellencies Commands, 
if not in full-Diſcharge of my Du- 
ty, yet at leaſt in Proportion/to my 
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Guide to Eternity. 

Theſe by Sir Roger L Eſtrange. 


Collier's Eſſays, 2 Parts. 
view of the Stage. 
O!dbam's 
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Books printed for G. Strahan. | 


Oldham's Works. | 
Sir Humpbry Mackworth's Diſcour: 


ſes on ſeveral divine Subjects. 


Baglivi's Practice of Phyſick. 
_ Boſman's Deſcription of Guinea. 


The Turkiſh Spy. 8 Vol. 
Dr. Cheyne's Philoſophical err 


ples of Natural Religion. 


Dennis” 25 Criticiſms on Poetry. 
A new Miſcellany of original 
Note: "By the Earl of D, 
Mr. Granville, Sir F eetmood 5 bey 


herd, c. 
The Reaſonableneſz of A Tolerati- 


on enquired into, purely upon Church 


Principles. 
The preſent State of the Court of 


Rome, or the Lives of the preſent 

Pope Clement XI, and of the preſent 

College of Cardinals. 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Scot- 


. 
The Letters of Monſieur de Belle- 


gard to a Lady of the Court of 


France, on ſome curious and uſeful 


Sub jects. 7 


r. Cockburn, of Sea Diſeaſes, 
 Prefagrium Medicum, or the Prog - 
noſtick Signs of acute Diſeaſes. By 
Jun Harvey, M. D. 


'M Alpegraphi 


Books printed for G. Strahan. 
Myographiæ Comparate Specimen, © 
or a _ Deſcription of the Muſcles 
in a Man, and in a Quadruped. By 
James Douglas, M. PP). 
A Deſcription of the Iſland of For- 
moſa. By George Pſalmanaazaar, a 
Native thereof. 
A Vindication of the Principles of 
the Cyprianick Age. 1 
Memoirs of the Court of France, 
and City of Paris, containing the 
Intrigues of that Court, and the 
Characters of the Chief Miniſters of 
8 ( oe 50 
The Hiſtory of the Republick of 
Holland, from its firſt Foundation to 
the Death of King William. In two 
Volumes. . 
Mr. Dodtoell's Preliminary De- 
fence of the Epiſtolary Diſcourſes 
concerning the Diſtinction between 


the Soul and Spirit. In 2 Parts. 


PLAYS. 


Liberty. Aſſerted. 
Love Betray'd. 
The Inconſtant. 
The Modiſh Husband. 
Venice Preſery'd. 
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